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IN THIS ISSUE. 


Contributors to our special section on Parliament are: 


@ Senator C. G. POWER, a long-time Memier of Par- 
liament, and holder of several cabinet portfolios between 1935 
and 1944 @ The Honourable WALTER E. HARRIS, Minister 
of Finance and Leader of the House of Commons ®@ W. G. 
WEIR, Chief Liberal Whip and Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Prime Minister @ J. M. MACDONNELL, chief financial critic 
of the Official Conservative Opposition @ D. R. MICHENER, 
lawyer and Conservative Member for Toronto-St. Paul's 
@ STANLEY KNOWLES, a C.C.F. Member who has repre- 
sented Winnipeg North Centre since 1942, is an acknowledged 
authority on parliamentary procedure @ JOHN DEUTSCH, 
who, prior to his recent appointment as Head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at the University of British Columbia, held 
various senior positions in the civil service @® WILFRID 
EGGLESTON, a newspaperman who has covered many in- 
teresting beats and is now Director of the Department of 
Journalism at Carleton College, Ottawa @ Dr. DONALD 
ELDON, Economist and Research Director of the Progressive 
Conservative Party. 


We should like publicly to record our thanks to these 
contributors, many of whom might quite legitimately have 
“pleaded off” on the score that they were far too busy. 


Beyond the “Focus on Parliament” section, our contri- 
butors include: 


A. VIBERT DOUGLAS, one of Canada’s foremost 


astrophysicists, who is not only a member of the staff at Queen's 
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University but also serves as Dean of Women; her biography 
of Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington has recently been published 
in England. 


STEWART REID, on the staff of United College, 
Winnipeg, deals with the controversial topic of modern educa- 
tion. 


R. L. FAUCONNIER, until recently on the staff of the 
French Department at Queen’s and now back teaching in 
France, is concerned particularly with the impact of the 
existentialists on the modern French novel. 


Our short story is by TREVOR LENNAM, graduate of 
University of Leeds, now teaching high school in New Bruns- 
wick. A newcomer to our pages, we think more will be heard 
from him. 


The poetry in this issue has been contributed by 
ELIZABETH BREWSTER and A. J. M. SMITH. Professor 
Smith is at Michigan State University, has published an anthol- 
ogy of Canadian verse and is well-known to Canadian readers. 
Miss Brewster, a librarian at Carleton College, Ottawa, has 
nad her verses published in the Quarterly and in other Cane- 
dian periodicals. 


The cut for our cover is from a photograph of the Centre 
Block, Ottawa, provided through courtesy of the National Film 
Board. 
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FOCUS ON PARLIAMENT 





] t has been said that between the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 

turies affairs in parliament have shifted from humbug to humdrum. 
We often hear, in this connection, lamentations to the effect that the 
days of our great silver-tongued orators have gone and that sessions 
of parliament are now dull and routinized beyond redemption. Indeed, 
we have become so conditioned to decorum that an uproar in the 
House, such as that occasioned by the recent Pipe Line Bill, is viewed 
as a shameful display, threatening the very underpinnings of parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

We suggest that the nine articles presented here, despite the 
variety of matters considered, are, in fact, concerned with this basic 
transformation in the operating habits of our legislature. Historically, 
parliament has always been the great forum in which the nation’s 
grievances could be voiced and where redress could be sought. That 
role is still as vital today as it was a century ago. But, to an increasing 
extent, as mounting responsibilities have been thrust upon the state, 
parliament has tended to become more and more a great committee 
tor transacting the nation’s business. Time spent on the historic func- 
tion of airing and seeking redress for grievances must be weighed 
against the ever-increasing demands of a heavy legislative agenda. 
Something must give here—even if, as we have done, we double or 
treble the length of each session. 

It is natural that the Opposition benches express the greatest 
concern for preserving the historic function of parliament—sympathetic 
as they may be with the Government's anxiety to push ahead with 
the agenda: our readers will discover that Stanley Knowles, J. M. 
Macdonnell and D. R. Michener, for example, have much to say on 
this point. Indeed, Mr. Michener contends that the Government’s 
desire to “get on” with its programme, has led to an undesirable 
assumption of authoritarian powers by the Cabinet and a consequent 
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diminution in the prestige and responsibilities of the House of 
Commons, Provincial governments and the Senate. The Honourable 
Walter Harris, admitting the necessity of preserving a balance between 
free discussion and efficient despatch of public business, argues that 
much parliamentary time is dissipated by the Opposition in opposing 
merely for the sake of opposing and that the Government, through 
recent changes, has improved the procedures for disposing of the 
necessary business without violating the Members’ opportunities for 
full, free debate. Other contributors, also, discuss the adequacy of 
these new procedural reforms. 

If time is of the essence so far as parliament is concerned, more 
information and knowledge for Members and the public at large is 
the key to the successful functioning of parliamentary democracy. 
Mr. Donald Eldon deals with the current provision of research facilities 
for the House of Commons, making the important point that the 
vitality of an official Opposition rests on its ability to come forward 
with intelligent counter-proposals. These cannot be built on inspiration 
or imagination: they must be hammered out of the cold facts which 
are at present largely monopolized by the Government through its 
direct access to the permanent public servants. Their role in this 
process of policy-formation is considered in Mr. John Deutsch’s 
perceptive contribution. In the meantime, those unfortunate enough 
to sit on the Opposition benches are at a clear disadvantage. Senator 
Power, too, argues that the growing and complex business of the 
House, requires an increasingly professionalized M.P.; the day of the 
part-time, amateur legislator has gone, he claims, and we must 
choose Members who are prepared to dedicate themselves full-time 
to politics. 

In the final analysis, the influence of parliament depends upon 
its capacity to contribute to the constant and intelligent discussion of 
public affairs which is the rock upon which democracy is built or 
against which it is shattered. If the quality of debate degenerates in 
the House of Commons because a hard-pressed cabinet drives its 
supporters into a sheep-like posture or because there is insufficient 
time and information, then what transpires in parliament becomes 
relatively unimportant. If Parliamentary affairs are no longer news- 
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worthy the press and newer media of communication will not bother 
reporting them—nor could we legitimately expect intelligent citizens 
to seek a career in parliament; and, thus, a vicious descending spiral 
might be envisaged. Mr. Eggleston who writes as an ex-member cf 
The Press Gallery shows how eager the press is to cover the “beat” 
on Parliament Hill, so apparently we have as yet no reason to be 
despondent either about parliament's public relations or its continuing 
capacity to stimulate the great debate in our democracy and attract 
able men to its chambers. 

The Quarterly hopes that in presenting the following articles its 
readers will obtain a clearer grasp of the problems besetting our most 
important political institution and that their discussion of these matters 
will as a consequence, be conducted with that intelligent sympathy 
which is such a vital element of the democratic process. 








Career Politicians 
—The Changing Role of the M.P.— 
by 


C. G. Power 





Senator Power, drawing on his vast experience and personal observations, 
contends that our typical M.P. is now a full-time “career man” rather than a 
part-time amateur. How has this transformation come about? Has parliament 


been improved by the change? 





\ ask a working politician of ancient vintage to give his views on 
the relative position of a member of the House of Commons of 
today as compared to thirty or forty years ago, would normally call 
for a dissertation filled with torrents of regret, and a litany of recrim- 
ination against the public, the political organizations, and the Govern- 
ment of any or all political shades, all of whom would be held respon- 
sible for changes in the rules of the game, and diminution in status of 
the players. 

However, translation from the active to the contemplative sphere 
of politics, by appointment to the Senate of Canada, has a mellowing 
influence and, I hope, enables me to take a view more in keeping with 
the objective impartiality which a discussion of the subject requires. 
I begin with two somewhat contradictory observations. Had the old 
time practical ward politician been shown a prophetic movie giving 
a true picture of the changes which have taken place in the functions 
and responsibilities, and in the appreciation by the people generally, 
of their representative in Parliament, he would no doubt have used 
the language which tradition attributes to the voter of those days, 
who on being informed that by agreement between the candidates 
no liquor would be dispensed by either side on election day said: 
“to hell with ye, I'll vote agin both of ye”. 

Speaking for myself, and notwithstanding the gloomy premoni- 
tions of these old time friends, I would say that not only has the 
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position of the member of parliament altered in the last half century 
but he is being metamorphosed into another species. The evolution 
is still going on, the new order has not been fully established, but 
the old order is gone, the transitory stage has not been completed. 

I saw a Disney movie a few days ago which depicted the stages 
of transition of a water nymph to a dragonfly. For a period of time, 
when it was still encumbered by its old equipment, it was helpless 
and innocuous, then, by a series of energetic wiggles, it shed its old 
covering and flew away to fulfil its destiny—short though that might 
be. So, the member of parliament is today in the process of discarding 
the last of the outworn traditions incompatible with present day 
political conditions and will, I am convinced, emerge in a new form, 
working in a new element, under conditions giving him greater scope 
for his activities,—that is, presuming there is no war to set back the 
progress of democracy for victor and vanquished alike. 

Any discussion of this transmutation of the private member must 
take into consideration, amongst other factors, such things as the 
type of person and qualifications required of the representative by 
the people; the diminution in some, and the increase in others of the 
functions and duties popularly allocated to the member of parliament; 
the widened scope of governmental activities; the increased influence 
of a reformed Civil Service; and above all, the paramount role now 
played by the executive, that is the Cabinet, in the business of Parlia- 
ment. 

Now to speak of my own early impressions which I freely ac- 
knowledge are based on personal experiences and perceptions rather 
that on close analytical study. 

My father, William Power, born of Irish parentage in Sillery, a 
suburb of Quebec, was elected to the House of Commons in January 
1902 in a by-election. He was what was known in Quebec as a 
merchant, a partner in a firm engaged in the business of exporting 
timber to the United Kingdom. The constituency, then called Quebec- 
West, the smallest in point of population in Canada, was by a sort 
of unwritten and bi-partisan agreement reserved for business men, 
preferably in the export business, since the Port of Quebec, through 
which Quebec's economic life was supposed to run, was located 
therein. Honourable R. R. Dobell, Minister without portfolio, in 
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the Laurier Cabinet, had met a tragic death whilst riding to hounds 
in England a few weeks previously. He had been the principal in the 
firm of Dobell, Beckett & Co., timber exporters. So that when Mr. 
Power was asked to “come forward” and was elected by acclamation 
during his own absence on a business trip to England, a tradition was 
being maintained. 

These facts, together with a sort of piece-meal knowledge of 
father’s parliamentary associates, for there was little in the way of 
political discussion in the home, left the impression that he found in 
Ottawa a number of persons with interests primarily in the commercial 
rather than the political world. There, he consorted with other men 
connected with the lumber and timber trades. From Ontario there were 
Edwards, Mackay, Gordon, Klock, Bryson, McCool, Calvin; from 
New Brunswick, Snowball, Loggie and O'Leary; from Quebec, 
MaCrae, Tobin, Tourville and others, owners of prosperous firms, or 
leading figures in family-held corporations. 

Lumbermen were particularly sought after, since the ramifications 
of their business usually brought favourable contact with the com- 
mercial, social and political activities of the district in which they 
resided. 

Here, may I say that I am generalizing to a considerable degree. 
I dont mean to infer that in the old days all of the members of parlia- 
ment were of the category which I have mentioned above, nor, even 
today, that all the members of parliament are in what might be called 
the professional category. There still remain a fairly large, though 
diminishing, number of persons of the mercantile or commercial 
classes who, as a rule, rarely make the newspaper headlines. The 
principal work of Parliament is now done by the younger, more ener- 
getic, and better trained men who have arrived and intend to make 
of Parliament a career. Of course, one good reason for decrease in 
numbers on the parliamentary scene is that the old mercantile and 
commercial class is itself dwindling. In almost every line of com- 
mercial endeavour, and especially in the lumber business, there has 
been a concentration of capital and a swallowing up of the smaller 
independent units. The men of somewhat equivalent economic status 
are now employed by large corporations as executives, and share- 
holders would not lightly tolerate their giving the company’s time 
to political activities. 
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In any case, without undue generalization, it can be said that for 
many years after Confederation and down to the first decade of this 
century, the representative of the people achieved his position, as 
such, because he was a distinguished citizen of his locality upon whom 
his fellow-citizens wished to confer an honour or distinction. In rural 
parts, he was often a country merchant or a well-to-do farmer. In 
urban ridings, he had usually been through the municipal mill as an 
alderman, and perhaps as mayor; or he was taken from the industrial 
or mercantile classes, a president of a Board of Trade, a manufacturer, 
or a merchant. Again, he had usually reached a certain age and was 
looked up to by his constituents. He was a solid man who represented 
them with dignity and decorum. 

This type was also most favoured by the leaders of the political 
party to which he belonged, because he usually had money and could 
be counted upon to finance his own election, a very important point 
in the days of skimpy central election funds. 

After election these gentlemen became really important. In their 
respective communities they were looked up to, they were respected, 
their wives were envied by the wives of others in the same social 
class, for they had moved in the highest circles in that distant, 
mysterious place called Ottawa; the wives had met the Marchioness 
of Aberdeen or Princess Louise; they had been to Rideau Hall. These 
men were rarely good debaters or orators; in the House of Commons 
they did not shine, though sometimes in caucus or in private meetings 
they solemnly warned their leaders against taking or following a 
course of action which would be prejudicial to the interests of their 
locality or of the business community. Such members were rarely 
ambitious for higher honours and, besides, they had their personal 
businesses to attend to. The best each might hope for was perhaps 
some time or other to be made a minister without portfolio, or maybe 
a senator. 

However, with all this seeming docility the typical M.P. I have 
described was useful to the country. He could and did know the 
sentiments of his community; he conveyed these sentiments privately 
to the leaders of the party and enabled them to get an accurate cross 
section of the feelings and sentiments of the nation. His views, as he 
expressed them, were usually uninhibited by any plans or ambitions of 
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his own, or by the absolute financial necessity to assure the continuance 
of his own political career, which in his case was largely secondary to 
his business avocation. 

Sessions were short, two or three months, as a rule. He had an 
established business which could be looked after, at least temporarily, 
during his absence by his sons and employees. If he abandoned his 
seat, or was defeated, no financial disaster occurred through the loss 
of sessional remuneration, then really an indemnity rather than a 
monthly salary. He simply was deprived of the privileges of a first 
class and very interesting club, the House of Commons, and that was 
all. It must be remembered too that in those days politics was not the 
complicated business it is at the present time. There were only two 
parties and the questions at issue between them were comparatively 
simple, such things as Free Trade vs Protection, for instance. The 
discussions could be interminable, but the principles at stake were not 
difficult of comprehension and did not require any great study. The 
representative of the people, largely drew from his own experience in 
coming to a conclusion with respect to them and was able to make 
“a pretty fair fist” of an argument for or against the policies which he 
was advocating. 

There was also another great question, that of the alignment of 
the parties for or against Imperialism. Here also the discussions 
turned largely on sentiment and did not require any considerable 
study. 

* * * 

With the passage of time, the development of the country, and 
the advent of two wars, our political situation became more compli- 
cated. The economy of the country was considerably changed and it 
was necessary, in order to perform the duties as representative of 
the people with some degree of efficiency, to examine more closely 
the questions submitted to Parliament or discussed therein. Far greater 
knowledge than had hitherto been expected of the run-of-mine mem- 
ber of Parliament was now required in dealing with such matters as 
foreign affairs, finance, economics, taxation, labour-management re- 
lations, and controls. 

As government activity impinged more and more on the everyday 
life of its citizens, the citizens became more and more aware of the 
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government and of the necessity of having practically a full-time 
representative, rather than the mere dilettante in politics, elected on 
account of his purely local affiliations. The distinguished local amateur 
gradually gave way before the efficient professional. 

The difference between the old-fashioned member and the new 
is that to a large extent the former were sought after both by the 
electorate and the political leaders, whereas, to a large extent, the 
latter themselves now seek the position through a desire to embark 
on a political career, and to obtain the legitimate rewards of such a 
career: portfolios, judgeships, appointments to commissions, and so on. 

There is also this difference in the consideration given to the 
member of parliament, first by the party organization and leaders. 
To the old member respect and attention was due and paid since his 
personality, more than party prestige, was the determining factor in 
retaining the seat in the House of Commons. Secondly, with respect 
to the consideration given by the constituents, in his home circles he 
was honoured for his personal qualities—real or assumed—which had 
made him a substantial citizen. The new member, having sought the 
position himself and having placed himself more or less under obli- 
gation to his constituents, became the servant rather than the leader 
and, having become the employee, so to speak, received far less con- 
sideration than his predecessors. 

It must be said also that in the earlier period to which I have 
referred the country was, as a whole, more parochially than nationally 
minded. Individuals played a more important political role in a com- 
munity than they do today when greater efficiency in central party 
organization tends to magnify the party leaders and the party itself. 
Nowadays personalities in their own neighbourhood often come to 
realize that they are mere units in a parliamentary division. 

Lord Campion in Parliament and Democracy speaking of the 
member of parliament has written: 


His own merits matter little compared with his label. On the other hand, 
the position of the party leaders and particularly of the Premier, is 
enhanced. The bulk of the electors in a large modern constituency may 
know little of the personality of the candidates; but they do know by 
reputation the rival Prime Ministers and a few of the other leaders on 
both sides. A general election is staged for their benefit as a sporting 
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struggle between two rival teams for the prize of office; and the Party 
managers and Party press find it pays best to concentrate the spotlight 
on one or two national figures. 


Lord Campion is, of course, referring to the United Kingdom but 
his remarks also apply to Canada where, in recent years, there has 
been a pronounced trend toward centralization of party management 
and organization at the expense of constituency autonomy. This ten- 
dency makes itself manifest particularly in the central designation of 
candidates to particular ridings and in the outside control over raising 
and expending of party funds. 

So much for the member. With respect to his functions, it was 
generally accepted that the member, or the defeated candidate, when 
his party was in power, exercised the Government patronage in his 
constituency. This was a very important function with obvious electoral 
profits, but not without hazards. Instances are not lacking where want 
of tact or discretion in carrying out this responsibility brought about 
rejection at the polls. 

Patronage could generally be divided into two classes. The first 
concerned contracts and purchases for government departments, the 
second had to do with appointments and sometimes promotions in 
the civil service. Contracts for works or services, when of considerable 
magnitude, were generally allotted by the Minister after tenders usu- 
ally from contractors known to be politica:*y friendly; with respect to 
works or services of a minor importance, the member of parliament 
was consulted and, more often than not, had the final word. Purchases 
also were made from tradesmen or suppliers from a closed patronage 
list compiled by the member. There was far less centralized purchasing 
from Ottawa. Local people and, generally speaking, only local people 
were given an opportunity to sell to the Department concerned. There 
were orders and perhaps regulations to protect the public purse, such 
as the necessity for the Department to ask for competitive bids from 
two or more prospective vendors, but one or other of the member's 
friends or supporters got the business. Nowadays, these local people 
are to all intents and purposes eliminated by the established 
practice of calling for prices directly from manufacturers or large 
importers. 
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The invaluable power of dispensing favours has been almost 
completely eradicated by newer methods and possibly more efficient 
management, but to the detriment of the M.P.’s prestige and potential 
political support. The small tradesman, who could count on a customer 
such as the Government for even $1,000. of business per annum and 
became an unpaid poll leader at election time, is no longer available. 
Recruiting for the position must be on a basis other than gratitude or 
anticipation of favours to come. 

A parallel development has occurred with respect to the other 
element of patronage, that of appointments in the Civil Service. Until 
1919, and even somewhat later when the Civil Service Commission was 
properly organized and exercising full authority, recommendations 
for positions in the Service emanated from the M.P. or defeated 
candidate of the Government party, and were usually accepted by the 
Minister in charge of the Department. Such positions as Collectors of 
Customs, Immigration Agents, Marine Superintendent, Engineers, 
Postmasters, down to clerks, messengers and constables were all open 
to political pressure and recommendations. The member could, by 
careful and judicious planning, create an empire for himself, an 
empire of a personal character and practically impervious to attack 
by friend or foe. Gratitude, sometimes lacking in politics, was not his 
only asset, for the right to hire was usually accompanied by the right 
to fire, and that ensured more permanent loyalty. This right to fire, 
freely and cruelly exercised when Governments changed, was really 
one of the important factors in bringing about Civil Service reform. 
The public conscience was shocked by numerous and apparently 
needless dismissals in order to make room for partisan supporters. 

Sir Robert Borden passed the Civil Service Act over the protests 
of many of his supporters and by taking advantage of the then im- 
mediate post-war fervour for reform. By the Act and subsequent 
amendments, all positions were thrown open to public competition 
and a system of examination and tests was established. The Civil 
Service Commission is now to all intents and purposes the supreme 
authority making appointments in the subordinate jobs, the most 
useful politically, though there may be a certain amount of ministerial, 
or more frequently departmental, favouritism in selection for the 
higher positions. 
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The full effects of the 1919 legislation took a long time to make 
themselves felt both on the M.P. and on the Service. The Commission 
had to be organized; some of us think that today it is over-organized 
in staff and in regulation. And above all the public had to be taught 
to understand that this whole business was not just a bluff. Even the 
most public-spirited citizen who bleats loudly in praise of the so- 
called “merit system” fails to understand why his member cannot 
take the Commission in hand and find a job for his boy. As for 
the backroom boys in the political organizations, the ward and poll 
workers, they will not conceive of such black ingratitude as shown 
by the member who avows himself incapable of rewarding a faithful 
friend for loyal and devoted service. Many a politician has had his 
whole organization disrupted by his inability to satisfy what would 
formerly have been considered quite legitimate demands. 

For a time the bewildered and much bothered M.P. endeavoured 
to keep afloat by a method somewhat similar to that successfully em- 
ployed by racetrack touts—he recommended every candidate in the 
competition and took due credit for the winner. But even that failed 
when he found himself unable to explain how a notorious partisan of 
the Opposition landed a much sought after appointment. To add to 
the political discomfort, about the early 1920's the Intercolonial Rail- 
way, a favourite patronage playground, was placed under non-partisan 
management. Thus there was an end to that safe and comfortable 
home which had provided supporters of Maritime and Lower Quebec 
members with jobs as brakesmen, conductors or section men. 

Apart from the setback in his own backyard, our legislator met 
with other reverses, this time in his own pride and sense of importance: 
the consideration and respect which he had been in the habit of re- 
ceiving from civil servants tended to diminish. The political appointees 
in the Civil Service had always, whatever their allegiance may have 
been, paid due deference to the man who had the power of appoint- 
ment and, in some degree, of promotion. But today, thirty years after 
the inauguration of the civil service merit system, the appointees by 
examination and merit are at the top in the Departments. They are 
not beholden to the politician for their jobs, they are told that no 
outside intervention must be allowed to interfere with their rulings. 
The altar of worship has been shifted, the reigning gods are now the 
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rules and regulations. A brusque, and sometimes somewhat discourt- 
eous, negative reply to a member of Parliament brings not a dismissal 
but oftentimes a promotion,—perhaps one reason for the more or less 
justified current howl about bureaucrats. 

The Civil Service appointee today is usually a career man, well 
trained in administrative practice as compared with his predecessor, 
less lenient in matters involving sins arising out of human frailty 
and far more inclined to make a fetish of governmental efficiency. 

Ministers in daily contact with well qualified functionaries are 
naturally inclined to accept their advice, rather than that of political 
followers, and the zeal for better and smoother administration is often 
translated into departmentally inspired legislation of an illiberal if 
not non-democratic character. Cases in point are the regulations de- 
vised under Income Tax and Customs legislation as well as under 
many other statutes, creating presumptions in favour of the Depart- 
ment in its relations with the individual citizen, shifting the onus of 
proof so that the validity of the old maxim “the person is innocent until 
proven guilty” no longer holds. The member of parliament with a 
sense of history is apt to wonder what has happened to his role of 
protector of the subject against the encroachments of the Crown. 

During almost all the period of World War II, the so-called 
Bureaucrats, especially in the Departments concerned primarily with 
the war effort, reigned with a heavy hand. Clarence Howe filled posi- 
tions in his Department of Munitions and Supply with Tories and 
Tycoons of the business world, neither class particularly sympathetic 
to the M.P. who attempted to put forward the claims or assert the 
rights of his constituents. Donald Gordon, in the War Time Prices 
and Trade Board, invariably chose his Controllers with an eye to their 
toughness, rather than their diplomacy. “Dont you know that there 
is a war on?” was about as polite a reply as the unfortunate M.P. was 
apt to receive when he appeared before the mighty accompanied 
by reputable citizens seeking relief. 

Dollar-a-year men received indignant Members and their disillu- 
sioned supporters with a sort of gloating condescension. The Ministers, 
who should have been the natural allies of the Members, were often 
something less than patient. For instance in the matter of selection 
of sites for aerodromes used in the British Commonwealth Air Training 
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Plan, every community wished to show its patriotic fervour by having 
a flying school within its boundaries. The fact that the construction 
alone of an aerodrome brought an expenditure in the locality of two or 
three millions of dollars was, of course, not a consideration. I an- 
nounced publicly in the House and in the Country, that technical 
considerations alone would govern the choice of a site, and that it was 
a waste of time for delegations or Members to come to see me. That 
did not prevent the member whose constituency was not benefited 
from being severely criticised by his people; he could not be worth 
very much if he failed to obtain at least a hearing for the representa- 
tives of the Municipal Council and Board of Trade eager to assist 
in the Nation’s war effort. Complaints and representations from M.P.s 
became so frequent as to be commonplace, and they were treated as 
of little importance. 

Perhaps worst of all was the fact that the war, insofar as Canada 
was concerned, was carried on by a portion only of the Cabinet, the 
War Committee, which made important decisions. Members were 
rarely consulted either about policy or otherwise—a far cry indeed 
from the old pre-war days when the same Prime Minister, then leading 
the House of Commons as a minority government, had strenuously 
upheld the doctrine that the Cabinet was only a committee of the 
House of Commons and could have no power without the prior deci- 
sion of the members of that House. In fact, members learned of 
decisions from their seats in the House, in many instances long after 
action had been taken. If they objected, they were told that there was 
a war on. Even their well-meant advocacy of war measures or decisions 
was discouraged by the ministers concerned who, right or wrongly, 
felt competent to handle their own business in the House and were 
anxious to get through with it in order to deal with pressing problems 
in the Department. 

Even the most able and most eager M.P. was bound to feel a 
sense of his own impotence. Departmental officers, even of the most 
junior order, sensed this and the prestige of Parliament decreased 
accordingly. The public began to look to the Prime Minister and the 
members of the Cabinet, they—and they alone—came to be regarded 
as responsible for everything concerned with the war. This increased 
the prestige of the Cabinet and Government enormously, and corres- 
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pondingly decreased that of Parliament. The truth of the matter is 
Parliament has not as yet recovered its position. 


* * * 


None of these developments should occasion any alarm or despair 
for the survival of democratic government in Canada. All that is 
required is a reassessment of values by all the parties concerned, 
namely, the public, the ministers and the member of Parliament. The 
public must abandon the practice of selecting its representatives on 
the basis of wholly antiquated standards inherited from the Victorian 
era. In an age of greater candour,—I amost said of less hypocrisy,—it 
must be recognized that politics is the science of government, and 
its practical application to our national problems requires fully trained 
practitioners, even though they may be called politicians. In sport, 
we have long ago abandoned the cult of the gentleman amateur 
because the well paid professional gives us a better return for our 
money. The M.P. now has eight months work instead of three. He is 
adequately compensated, why not require of him a full time return? 

Politics still remains one of the only full time fields of endeavour 
wherein the applicant deems it advisable to boast of his ignorance of 
the job which he seeks to obtain. Beware of the election orator who 
requests your suffrage armed with the slogan that he is “a business 
man not a politician”, that he is a “patriot not a partisan”. If he has 
no knowledge of governmental activities, as they touch every class 
and every individual in the nation, let him stay home. He may be of 
some use to his own business, he is useless in yours. If he does not 
associate himself with some group having views not necessarily 
identical, but at least with some similarity to his own, he is a single 
voice crying in a wilderness of futility. 

The selection of a representative should be made on account of 
the competence of the applicant and his understanding of the whole 
problem of government, not because he is a joiner of clubs and lodges, 
or a bell ringer, a constant attendant at civic receptions, and a front 
rank mourner at funerals. The position of M.P. has ceased to be an 
honorary one, it is a worker's job. 

The member himself must, and will if a discriminating public 
exacts it, realize that he must be prepared to work harder at his job, 
study more, to prepare himself better, to be less inclined to accept 
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party slogans, or leaders’ opinions. He can take part in study groups, 
committee work, master one or two subjects well—labour legislation, 
finance, external affairs—speak not too often but with knowledge and 
after marshalling facts. The House of Commons listens to such 
speeches as a relief from repetitious, partisan eulogy or recrimination, 
and when the House listens reputations are quickly made and influence 
grows. Cabinet decisions and action may be modified or altered by 
the knowledge that there are members in the House who can and will 
make powerful and well reasoned addresses. And finally the leaders 
of parties, particularly those in office, must understand that, however 
convenient it may be to have at their disposal a docile and disciplined 
party, they owe it to the country, their supporters and themselves to 
provide an army which will be composed not only of generals and 
desk thumping privates, but will have trained replacements for the 
higher ranks. The young and inexperienced who show some indication 
of aptitude and ability should be encouraged and given opportunities 
for distinction and public notice. The greatest threat to party success, 
and indeed the direct way to national political ineptitude, is to allow 
bright, ambitious, young men to become politically atrophied by 
neglect and consequent indolence and frustration. 

There is nothing more disheartening to the devotee of Parlia- 
mentary institutions than to observe, as he frequently must, the 
slackening in zeal and enthusiasm of men of great inherent worth who, 
for lack of wise counsel and friendly guidance, allow their legitimate 
ambitions to be stifled, and their natural political aptitudes to go to 
seed. Political leaders and party organizations have a responsibility 
here which they should not continue to evade. 

I would sum up by suggesting that the ever changing and greatly 
accelerated tempo of political life requires first a better understanding 
by the people themselves of politics and politicians; secondly, a 
greater concern by political organizations and party leaders for 
parliamentary supporters; and thirdly, a clearer and more general 
recognition by all concerned that a vigorous expression of his own, 
or his constitutents views, by a member of parliament does not neces- 
sarily imply a loss of confidence in leaders, or party disloyalty; that 
political parties and governments can function successfully in de- 
mocratic countries without rigid discipline and strict uniformity of 
thought and expression. 





Parliament And Centralization 
—The Impact of Liberal Longevity— 


by 


D. R. MICHENER 





Has the long regime of the Liberal Party concentrated power in the hands of 
the federal cabinet at the expense of the House of Commons, the Senate and the 
Provinces? A constitutional lawyer and Conservative M.P. here contends against 
a trend which he considers alien to the precepts of Liberals and Conservatives 
alike. 





O”’ October 23rd, 1935 the Liberal Party began in Ottawa a period 

of rule which still continues and has become the longest uninter- 
rupted exercise of political power to be enjoyed by any federal party 
since the establishment of our Canadian constitution. The causes of 
this unprecedented tenure of office are not the subject of this dis- 
cussion but rather its effects and particularly its effects on the con- 
stitution and parliamentary system. 

Conservatives have claimed, with some justice if not without 
denial, that they have been the principal architects of the Canadian 
constitution. Their first great chieftain, Sir John A. Macdonald, led 
the movement for the confederation of the British North American 
colonies, and after the passage of the British North America Act in 
1867 became the first Prime Minister of Canada. Under his leadership 
the western provinces and territories were tied in by the construction 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. His national policy developed 
economic self-reliance in the new nation. The gradual evolution from 
colonial status to independence in international affairs was given 
impetus by Macdonald, notably in the fisheries negotiations of 1871, 
and was brought to virtual completion by Sir Robert Borden, the 
Conservative Prime Minister during the First World War. It was he 
who saw Canada take her place among the nations as a signatory to 
the Treaty of Versailles. Definition of the relations of the freely- 
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associated, autonomous nations within the British Commonwealth 
had still to be worked out. This was done at the Imperial Conferences 
of 1926 and 1930 and was given the torce of law by the Statute of 
Westminister enacted by the British Parliament at the request of both 
Houses of the Canadian Parliament, during the regime of the last 
Conservative prime minister, the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett. 

The Liberals, of course, have had a part in this process, both 
before and after 1935. The right of appeal from Canadian courts to 
the Privy Council in England was abolished by the present govern- 
ment. The Rt. Hon. Mackenzie King fruitlessly searched for a dis- 
tinctive Canadian national flag. The present government has sought, 
in addition, a means of amending the constitution without the formal 
approval of the British Parliament but for lack of provincial concur- 
rence it has been unable .o find a formula for making changes which 
affect provincial rights. 

Conservatives fear that there are still elements in the Liberal 
Party which do not recognize that Canada has achieved a satisfactory 
independence as a free and equal member of the Commonwealth of 
Nations. They fear that these elements, still trying to steer away 
from the imaginary Scylla of subservience to Britain, may be drawn 
into the Charybdis of political domination from Washington, with 
attendant republicanism and Americanization. 

It is not, however, with our external relations that this discussion 
is mainly concerned. The long rule of the Liberal party in federal 
politics is altering our constitutional practice in several of its essential 
features; the relation of the Cabinet to the House of Commons, the 
relation between Dominion and provinces, and the character and use- 
fulness of the Senate. In a sense all of these are aspects of an excessive 
concentration of power in the King—St. Laurent Ministry, developed in 
the first instance out of the necessities of total war and perpetuated by 
habit and the well known human aversion to relinquishing power and 
its accompanying perquisites. 

Liberal political philosophy puts its trust in the rational will of 
a popular majority. In consequence the Liberal is often unconcerned 
by the evils of concentrating great power in the hands of those who 
are nominally responsible to an elected majority. He has a doctrinaire 
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belief, in theory at least, that this will give effect to the people's will. 
Conservative political philosophy, although equally convinced that 
the majority must prevail, is at the same time more alive to man’s 
inherent limitations. The Conservative does not believe that the 
majority is always right in the short run. On important issues the 
representatives of the majority should sometimes be called upon to 
review and study their hasty decisions. Moreover, the Conservative 
wants to set up rules to check the abuse of power or the concentration 
of too great powers in the hands of any group, even a group ruling in 
the name of the people. In other words, Conservatives believe in 
giving effect to the constitution. 

Canada’s constitution, consisting of the British North America 
Act and the conventions of parliamentary government in the British 
tradition, contains a number of elements which if allowed to operate 
would restrain the popular majority. The rules of the House of Com- 
mons are intended to protect the right and the duty of the minority 
to speak long enough and effectively enough to check, if not to block, 
the governing majority. Provincial governments are entitled to full 
authority in designated matters of local and cultural significance which 
might otherwise be submerged in the national objectives of an all- 
powerful federal government. The Senate is intended to be a wise, 
mature and independent legislative body reviewing the acts of the 
elected representatives of the people but not thwarting for any length 
of time the clearly expressed wishes of the electorate. These are 
conservative features of the Canadian constitution. Canadian Liberals 
would appear to have become impatient of such restraints—whether 
coming from the Opposition in the Commons operating under the 
rules, from the provinces or from the Senate. A brief consideration of 
the Liberal Government's record reinforces this impression. 


* * * 


The House of Commons, the chief instrument of democratic 
government in Canada, has suffered seriously from the indifference of 
the Liberals to concentration of power in the hands of a few, albeit a 
few supported by the majority. The Cabinet has come more and more 
to adopt the view that its acts have been fully endorsed by the people 
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at election time, and that it should be allowed, therefore, to carry 
on the business of government with a minimum of parliamentary 
debate. The less talk the better! This view has led to the growth of the 
power of the Cabinet at the expense of the House of Commons. The 
ministers by long experience have become expert in imposing a rigid 
discipline upon their followers through their control of patronage 
in its many forms. Another means to party discipline is the threat of 
dissolution and an election. It raises a prospect most unattractive to 
the politician, especially for those who have nothing to gain by it. 
Whatever the causes, it has become a rare event for a Liberal to 
record a vote against his Government. The present parliament, the 
twenty-second, elected in 1953, has yet to witness one instance of 
such dissent. 

The hands of the Cabinet are always strengthened by virtual 
monopoly of the technical skills and abilities of the civil service, 
useful in bolstering and justifying government policies. In present 
conditions this is no inconsiderable aid. Moreover, it would appear 
to be inevitable that senior civil servants should identify themselves 
with those they work with year after year. They would be super- 
human if they did not. 

The relative growth in executive power is not a necessary attri- 
bute of “big” government. It has been avoided in the United States 
where the legislature and executive are separate and independent 
and act as checks upon each other. In Canada where government is 
both representative and responsible, the executive is part of the legis- 
lature, responsible to it in theory, but as has been shown, master ot 
the legislature in the circumstances which now exist. In Canada the 
constitutional checks on the executive have not proven to be strong 
enough to curb an entrenched group of ministers who do not appear 
to believe in them. 

Conservatives do not hesitate to express their disapproval of a 
senior Minister's interjection “Let’s not let this degenerate into a 
debate”. When a member of the House of Commons tries to make the 
government reconsider its course of action, the Minister seems to view 
the obstructions much as a corporation president would regard the 
argumentative opposition of an office boy. If this were an isolated 
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example of impatience it could be overlooked. The difficulty is that 
the Cabinet in the past twenty years has used its control of its parlia- 
mentary following to dominate parliament. This may make the task 
of governing easier, but it tends to destroy those very restraints which 
the parliamentary process is supposed to impose on the executive. 


The practice of delegating legislative powers to Ministers and 
their administrative officials, supported on the grounds of necessity, 
had been growing steadily before the second world war. It reached its 
full fruition in the War Measures Act and supporting legislation which 
gave power to the executive to make such orders and regulations as 
it “deems necessary for the security, defence, peace, order and welfare 
of Canada” as long as the emergency of war continued. Orders-in- 
Council, many of them secret, ministerial and administrative orders, 
all with the force of law, multiplied in the thousands and reached into 
every corner of public and private affairs. 

Because there has been no change of government in Canada since 
the war, this magnification of the Ministry and Civil Service on the 
one hand and minimization of Parliament on the other, has tended to 
continue. The same men remain in office and, such is the force of 
habit and particularly the habit of power, that they tend to resist or 
delay the reduction of their authority. In fact they readily convince 
themselves and unfortunately their followers that the continuation 
of these powers is necessary in the emergencies of the present world, 
notwithstanding that the greater emergency of active global war has 
gone. Only after very considerable pressure from the Opposition in 
the House of Commons was the War Measures Act replaced by the 
more moderate but still broad Emergency Powers Act of 1951. 

Under the Emergency Powers Act, at the time of the Gouzenko 
disclosures of a Russian spy ring in Canada, certain suspects were 
tried secretly in Canada without the usual means of defending them- 
selves according to British concepts of justice. How is such conduct 
on the part of Liberals to be explained? Liberals in the past have been 
the proud defenders of the victims of arbitrary oppression. Have thev 
changed? Because these accused persons and their cause were un- 
popular did their rights not matter? Is it the “new look” of the Liberal 
party to get things done, regardless of the means? 
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In 1954 the Emergency Powers Act was allowed to lapse but 
in the following year the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, as Minister of Defence 
Production, in a Bill to perpetuate this Department insisted upon the 
unlimited extension of the very broad and arbitrary powers over 
industry which had been granted under the stress of the Korean 
emergency for a limited three-year period. At that time public opinion 
was aroused against the government by the determined opposition 
of the Conservative members of the House. After a lengthy debate 
the Prime Minister was forced to agree to a three year limitation of 
the powers, although the Department itself was given permanent 
standing. 

During 1956 the same Minister decided not to allow the opposi- 
tion its ordinary rights of debate against the controversial Bill to 
provide the Trans-Canada Pipeline Company with a loan of public 
funds. The government applied closure at the beginning of the debate 
before any opposition members had spoken, a precedent in British 
parliamentary history. Closure of debate had been used in Canada to 
prevent opposition parties from blocking government action inde- 
finitely after there had been ample time for debate and such debate 
had failed to arouse popular opposition. No Liberal voice was raised 
in protest against this shocking disregard of the rights of the minority. 
On the contrary, the Liberals were advancing the revolutionary doc- 
trine that votes, not talk, were all that counted in the House of Com- 
mons, citing in support that section of the British North America Act 
which provides that all matters shall be decided in parliament by a 
majority of votes. What a difference there is between this Liberal 
Party interpretation and the spirit of majority rule through parlia- 
inentary democracy! 

In the course of the same debate the Cabinet shattered another 
tradition of the British parliamentary system of government, that of 
the independence of the Speaker of the House of Commons. Whatever 
views may be taken of the Speaker’s conduct or the government's part 
in such conduct, the Speaker did reverse, to the advantage of the 
government, a ruling which he had made the previous day, and by 
his own unauthorized initiative gave the government majority an op- 
portunity to vote to offset the effect of his ruling. Mr. Howe's time- 
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table was restored. To a Conservative, the rules of the House of 
Commons which protect the right and the duty of the minority party 
to criticize the government are of more lasting significance than a 
deadline for gas pipeline construction, arbitrarily and, as it turns out, 
uselessly insisted upon. It is unlikely that such a course would have 
been taken by a Minister or a government which had been in office 
for only a reasonable time. 

Other evidence of the deterioration in the relationship of the 
Ministry to the House of Commons may be found in the instances of 
which there are more than one, of ministers altering the official 
Hansard reports of the House to their own advantage, withholding of 
information from the House, confusing the House by contradictory 
answers to questions such as were given with respect to the shipment 
of arms to Egypt, and refusal to grant committees of the House the 
right to call and hear the evidence of independent witnesses. 


* * * 


The growth of federal cabinet power has been paralleled by a 
growth of the government itself. “Centralization” is a convenient, if 
not a very graceful word, to describe the accession of power to the 
federal authority as against the provincial governments. In a federal 
system — and as yet no one has had the political temerity to 
suggest that the diverse Canadian regions and races can be preserved 
in unity under any other system—there is likely to be a constant shift 
of power as between the central and local authorities. Even before 
the Second World War political thought, focused in the report of the 
Rowell-Sirois Royal Commission presented in 1941, had been pointing 
to more central control of fiscal and monetary policies as a means of 
preventing a recurrence of the great economic depression. 

The provinces were not prepared to accept this doctrine, at least 
not on the terms suggested by the Royal Commission, but in 1942 
they yielded to the very different and compelling logic of total war. 
The Wartime Tax Agreements of that year and The War Measures 
Act combined to give the federal authority a dominant position in 
taxation and overriding jurisdiction which extended into the remotest 
field of local administration. 
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Recovery of the provinces from this subservience, this role of 
suppliants at the federal door, might have come about normally if, 
at the end of the fighting, the wartime government of the Liberal! 
Party had been defeated and replaced by the opposition as was the 
case in Canada after the First World War and in Great Britain and 
other countries after the Second World War. But the Liberals secured 
a renewal of power in June, 1945 before the end of the fighting in the 
East. Again, in 1949, by the expedient of changing leaders, they 
presented a new look and again secured their return to office. Their 
ranks encompassed almost all of the members of parliament from 
Quebec, the province most vitally concerned in the maintenance of 
strong local government. In consequence the Conservative opposition 
in parliament, which might have been expected to support a return 
io a reasonable division of fiscal power, was not as effective as it 
might have been in its advocacy of the constitutional position. At the 
same time the C.C.F. and Social Credit parties have not been alarmed 
by, but have rather welcomed, centralization as a necessary constitu- 
tional base for their socialist and monetary theories respectivelv. 
Moreover, the Korean war and the continuing alarm about Com- 
munist expansion helped the centralizers. 

In the result, opposition to the Federal Government began to 
express itself through the provincial legislatures and governments. 
The electors of Ontario and Quebec gave strong support to anti- 
Liberal parties. As Liberal rule in Ottawa has run on from year to 
year Liberal governments in other provinces have succumbed until 
there are now only three Liberal provincial administrations, those 
of Manitoba, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. The com- 
bined representation of these provinces in the House of Commons is 
only 25 members in a total of 265. 

This alignment of parties in command of provincial governments 
against the Liberal party and its federal government is a novel if 
not a healthy or effective form of opposition. It is a recognition by 
the Canadian voter that the provinces have just cause for complaint. 
It may be a recognition that neither the House of Commons, nor the 
Senate, that intended champion of provincial rights, is effective as 
a check upon the undue concentration of money and power in Federal 
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hands. More than that, it is a recognition of the needs of the provinces 
and their municipalities. The services which they have to provide 
from a narrow tax base and from federal grants are services essential 
to our industrial growth. Schools, universities, highways, streets, sewer 
and water systems, police and fire protection, welfare and health 
services and many others are necessary to vigorous community de- 
velopment and to the expansion of our great productive enterprises. 
Even with federal grants and allowing for the assumption (some 
provinces call it usurpation) by federal authorities of some provincial 
responsibilities, the cost of provincial and particularly of municipal 
government begins to bear heavily on the property owner. At the same 
time the federal finance minister is able to forecast another surplus. 
A constitutional problem which is bound to arise in this situation is 
illustrated by the appeals which are now being made to Ottawa for 
money for education, which has been one of the most jealously 
guarded of the exclusive constitutional responsibilities of the provinces. 

The extent to which the provinces have been displaced by Ottawa 
in the exercise of their tax-raising powers is shown in part by the 


following table of the payments which Ottawa makes to the provinces 
to compensate them for exclusive federal enjoyment of the same tax- 
raising powers. They are for the fiscal year ending March 31st, 1956. 


Percentage of total 
revenue from 
Province federal sources 


Alberta 16.8 
British Columbia 21.4 
Manitoba 46.8 
New Brunswick 35.6 
Newfoundland 51.7 
Nova Scotia 40.8 
Ontario 34.8 
Prince Edward Island 55.4 
Quebec 1.0 
Saskatchewan 28.1 
All provinces 22.6 
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Six of the provinces, it will be noted, received more than one- 
third of their total revenues from the federal government. Only 
Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia received less than one-quarter 
of their revenue from federal payments. During the period under 
consideration federal government expenditures have increased dis- 
proportionately. In 1939, a year of war and preparation for war, pro- 
vincial and municipal governmental expenditures were $741 millions. 
In the same year federal expenditures (exclusive of transfers to other 
governments ) were $378 millions. In 1955, a year of uncertain peace, 
provincial and municipal expenditures were about four times greater 
at $2,802 millions. Federal government expenditures instead of being 
less than those of the provincial governments as they were in 1939 
had grown to $4,269 millions or more than ten times their 1939 level. 
After making all due allowance for defence needs it is clear that the 
former balance between federal revenues and responsibilities and 
provincial revenues and responsibilities has been strongly weighted 
in favour of the federal authority. The Liberals at Ottawa have tended 
to hold strongly to their wartime powers, yielding but little to the 
demands which the provinces make at each periodic review of the 
tax rental formula. This expedient, proposed in 1947, renewed in 
1952 and due for review at present, is only a temporary solution. 
Quebec has not accepted it at all and other provinces express greater 
or less dissatisfaction. It is tolerable because it recognizes the need 
of the weaker provinces for transfer payments (variously called fiscal 
need grants, national adjustment grants and equalization payments ) 
but when this need has been met the imposition by the federal govern- 
ment of further taxes to be spent by provincial governments seems 
to be a thoroughly unsound system of public finance. What is needed 
is a reconsideration of the constitutional division of taxing powers 
and responsibilities as between Dominion and provinces and the 
formulation of a rational long-term plan of co-operation between the 
two levels of government. The present Liberal Government does not 
seem to have the will to tackle this basic problem. It contents itself 
with the expedient of dollar concessions when provincial demands 


become too insistent. 
* * + 
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Volumes are written about the Senate. The Fathers of Confedera- 
tion intended it to give regional representation of the rights and in- 
terests of the provinces. They intended it to suspend or revise the hasty 
decisions of the elected representatives of the people. With more time 
at its disposal it should trim and polish the rougher craftsmanship of 
the Commons. At some periods in its history it has been able to per- 
form these functions to good advantage. One example is the period 
when the Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighan was the Conservative Leader in 
the Senate. Latterly, the complexion of the Senate has become almost 
completely that of the government party. There should be 102 
Senators. At present there are 83 Liberal appointees, 5 surviving 
Conservative appointees of the Bennett Government and 14 vacancies. 
Based on normal expectation of life, the present method of appoint- 
ment, and any further prolongation of Liberal rule the Senate will 
become entirely Liberal. In these circumstances the Senate is given 
little opportunity to do more than endorse the government's policy 
as declared in the House of Commons. Little legislation is introduced 
in the Senate, and government legislation coming from the Commons 
is presented in such unplanned fashion that the Senate is left in idle- 
ness during much of the Session and overwhelmed in the closing 
hours. In consequence, the usefulness of the Senate tends to be limited 
to its special responsibility for divorce bills and the inquiries made by 
its more important committees. Apart from reform there appears to be 
no means of offsetting these harmful effects of continued rule by the 
Liberal Party. Even if the Government were prepared to forget party 
politics in making further appointments, it would take time to restore 
the Senate to its intended position. In the meantime the great number 
of vacancies left unfilled is evidence of the Government’s embarrass- 
ment with the sterility to which the Senate has been reduced in the 
course of the last twenty-one years. 

To sum up, the breakdown in constitutional practice which has 
been described above seems to stem from the centralization of power 
in a Ministry which has held office for an unusually long time. In 
justification the Liberals may plead the pressure of the economic 
and social forces of the modern world. Nevertheless, in the words of 
Professor Alexander Brady: “Centralization threatens to defeat certain 
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degree the by-product of policies designed to further the material 
welfare of the masses and abate class frictions. Social equality may in 


time get the better of political liberty.” 





Minding Parliaments’ Business 
—The Party Whip— 


by 





If Parliament is to dispose of its business smoothly and efficiently much detailed 
planning and negotiation must occur behind the scenes. The Chief Whip of 
the Liberal Party here describes those backstage activities which enable Parlia- 
ment to get through its heavy agenda. 





he Party Whips play an important role in organizing and in 

carrying out the business of Parliament. The name “Whip”, as 
associated with Parliament, is derived from the old English hunting 
expression “Whipper-in’, and comes to us, as so many things do, from 
the Mother of Parliament. The Chief Whip is somewhat of an “aide- 
de-camp” or “contact man” between the private Members and the 
Party Leader. Every Party has its Whip, as do most of the Provincial 
groups. 

When a new Parliament is elected one of the first duties of the 
Chief Government Whip, in consultation with one or two Ministers, 
the Chief Opposition Whip and the Sergeant-at-Arms, acting for Mr. 
Speaker, is to allocate offices to Members. The second task has to do 
with the seating arrangements in the House of Commons. Here the 
custom is the reverse to that followed when we went to school in that 
senior Members are given either front-row seats or seats nearer the 
Ministers, while new Members occupy back-row seats. 

It is also the responsibility of the Party Whips, and it occurs at 
the beginning of every Session, to organize the Standing and Special 
committees. The first step in this process is taken immediately after 
the Prime Minister submits a Motion, on the opening day of Parliament, 
naming two Ministers, the Chief Government Whip, the Chief Oppo- 
sition Whip and the Whip of one of the other Parties as a Striking 
Committee, with instructions to report on the names of the Members 
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who will constitute the committees. The membership on committees is 
usually in the same ratio as the Party representation in the House of 
Commons. The Chief Government Whip advises the Opposition Whips 
of the committees to be set up, and where the Rules do not provide, the 
number to be on each committee. He is also required to work out 
the numerical representation (of Government supporters), for each 
Province and asks the Provincial Whips for their recommendations. 
The recommendations of the Provincial Whips and the Opposition 
Whips are submitted to him, and either he or a Minister reports to 
the House of Commons requesting approval of the recommendations. 
When changes are requested in the personnel of a committee during 
the Session, the recommendation is made to the Chief Government 
Whip who makes the customary Motion in the House of Commons, 
which is usually accepted without question. 

The choice of a Committee Chairman is very important in the 
conduct of Government business, and to be selected as a Chairman 
is not only an honour but also a recognition. Sometimes a Member 
may be a Chairman of more than one committee. Naturally, there is 
a good deal of rivalry among Members to be recognized, and it is the 
Whip’s duty to pacify, as much as possible, those who are disappointed. 
The selection of Chairmen is made in consultation with and following 
approval by the Ministry. By tradition an effort is made to provide at 
least one committee chairmanship for each Province, while maintain- 
ing a balance between French and English-speaking Members. The 
committees are re-organized at every Session but the Chairmen 
usually hold office for the duration of each Parliament. 

Once committees are organized they are supposed to be on their 
own. They meet apart from the House of Commons and usually in the 
forenoon, but may secure authority to meet while the House is sitting. 
It is the Chief Government Whip’s responsibility to see that rooms 
are allotted and that the committees undertake the assignments refer- 
red to them. He must see that a quorum is in attendance and, more im- 
portant, that the majority are Government supporters. Some days as 
many as three or four committees meet at the same hour. To help him 
organize these time tables the Chief Whip is supplied with two 
assistants. 
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The longer sessions and increased activities of government lead 
to a certain amount of absenteeism. A number of Members have busi- 
nesses to which they must devote some attention. Those living nearby 
can visit their constituencies on week-ends but those who reside in 
our Coastal Provinces and Newfoundland require a week or more in 
order to spend one day in their Constituency, unless they are able to 
travel by air, which is rather expensive. While the desire to visit one’s 
Constituency is understandable, it is the Whip’s responsibility to be 
sure that sufficient Government Members are on hand to uphold the 
Government on any vote that may take place at any time, either in 
the House of Commons when the House is in Committee of the Whole 
or in the Standing Committees meeting outside the House. 

The day to day business of the House of Commons is arranged 
by the House Leader, usually in consultation with Members of the 
Opposition and the Chief Government Whip, and is generally an- 
nounced a day in advance. While Members are completely free to 
participate in any debate it is the Whip’s duty to alert Members and 
to advise them of the debates that are coming up, as well as the 
Government's attitude towards any measure that may be before 
Parliament. 

In the revision of the House of Commons’ Rules, adopted in 1955, 
the debate on the Address in reply to the Speech from The Throne is 
limited to ten days, with the Budget debate being limited to eight 
days. In these two debates, where there is an opportunity to discuss 
almost anything, it is the practice of the Whips to confer each day 
on a division of the speakers between Parties. The names of those 
wishing to participate are given to the Chief Government Whip, who 
makes up a list and submits it to Mr. Speaker. Mr. Speaker is not 
required to follow the list. Officially, a list is not recognized, and Mr. 
Speaker may see anyone who may rise; usually, however, he follows 
the list handed to him. In these two debates there is sometimes a 
reticence to participate in the opening stage, but by the time the 
debate is closing there are always Members coming forward to have 
their names placed on the list when it is too late. This is one time when 
the Party Whips find themselves in trouble, for they pretty well have 
to decide whose names shall be placed on the Speaker's list and whose 


shall be left off. 
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In the 1945-49 Session the Government's majority was only nine 
over the combined Opposition. This meant that the Government Whip 
had to know not only where the Members were but also who on the 
Government side was going to take part in the debates and for how 
long. If Opposition Members refrained from participating in the 
debate before the closing hour, and Government Members were not 
available for a vote, a vote just could not be taken. Realizing that a 
vote might be called at any time, and with little or no notice, the 
Government side was obliged to keep three or four Members in 
readiness to continue the debate until the closing hour or until 
Members could be alerted that a vote was to take place. At West- 
minister, where the Rules provide a time limit for most debates, Whips 
are able to use a card system to notify Members of an impending 
vote. The first card is to alert Members, the second is more urgent and 
the third means to be on hand. The most we are able to do is to write 
a letter, wire or telephone out-of-town Members far enough in advance 
to enable them to return to Ottawa. 

In nearly every Parliament there have been unusual incidents 
associated with the office of the Chief Government Whip. In 1926 the 
Government of the late Hon. W. L. MacKenzie King did not have an 
overall majority. A crucial vote was pending and two Members were 
known to be absent. One absentee Member was a Magistrate who had 
been called to preside at a murder trial. There was no closing hour 
and debates frequently continued far into the morning or as long as 
Members were prepared to keep talking. In this instance it was de- 
cided to continue the debate until a special train was dispatched to 
bring the two absent Members to Ottawa. 

On another occasion the Government was unexpectedly faced 
with a vote late on a Friday evening, when most Members had gone 
home. The Minister, believing there would not be a vote on his Motion, 
proceeded to close the debate when it became apparent that a vote 
would be called, and there was nothing to be done but go ahead with 
it. Needless to say there was a great deal of scurrying around, with 
the Division Bells allowed to ring while telephone calls were made 
to hotels and Members’ homes. Four Members, including a Cabinet 
Minister, were called from their beds. There have been numerous oc- 
casions When the Whip’s office has called Members, and even 
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Ministers, from conferences, dinners and even from the barber shop, 
to be on hand for a vote. 

When a vote is called in our Canadian Parliament, with Mr. 
Speaker in the Chair and the Mace on the Table, Mr. Speaker an- 
nounces “Call in the Members’,—the Members being notified by the 
ringing of the Division Bells. The Whips go to their respective lobbies 
to await the arrival of the Members. When they are satisfied that all 
Members available are in their places, the Chief Government Whip 
and the Chief Opposition Whip proceed to their places as the signal 
to Mr. Speaker that they are ready to have the vote taken. The pro- 
cedure in voting, when the House is in Commiittee of the Whole, with 
Mace under the Table, is simpler and quicker than the more formal 
procedure described above. The Chairman of Committee simply an- 
nounces— Will those in favour please rise’, and “Will those opposed 
please rise”. The Clerk makes a count and announces the result. There 
are no Division Bells to notify Members of a Committee vote, and it can 
take place with little or no notice. It is at this stage that the Whips have 
to be on the alert to avoid being caught by a surprise vote, as well as 
guarding against the Opposition holding Members in their lobby to 
be rushed in at the last minute. Votes in Standing and Special Com- 
mittees may be taken by a show of hands, or, if demanded, may be 
recorded. Occasionally Motions may be accepted or rejected without 
a vote by the Opposition saying “On Division”. 

There is a practice known as “pairing”, and while not officially 
recognized, it has a good deal to commend it. It is a convenience to 
Mémbers, and simply means that a Government or an Opposition 
Member, arranges with a Member on the opposite side that they will 
not vote if either is absent. It allows a Member to be absent and to 
have his vote protected. Those entering into pairing arrangements do 
so privately, and for their own protection are warned to have the 
arrangement in writing and to advise their Party Whips. The Whips 
may list the names of those paired along with the recorded vote, or 
the Member present may announce that the reason he did not vote 
was because he was paired. The practice is a serious matter, and can 
be of great importance to the life of the Government. There was an 
occasion when a Member forgot he was paired and inadvertently 
voted, resulting in the defeat of a Government. , 
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The Party Caucuses are also an important part of our Party 
system. They are simply meetings of the Party, including both Mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the House of Commons. Although no one 
is sworn to secrecy it is understood that anything said in Caucus will 
not be divulged outside. A Caucus of Government Members provides 
the private Members with an opportunity to raise any matter, critical 
or otherwise, and to ask the Prime Minister or any Cabinet Minister 
for an explanation. It affords the Party Leader and Ministers an op- 
portunity to outline their plans and to announce the procedure or 
strategy the Party may follow concerning matters that may come 
before Parliament. The Chief Government Whip notifies both Mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the House of Commons that a Caucus meet- 
ing is to be held. Opposition and Provincial groups also hold Caucuses 
of the Members. 

Apart from his general responsibilities connected with the House 
of Commons the Chief Whip is expected to be available to Members 
for consultation and to attempt to smooth out any little difficulties 


that may arise, as well as to keep his Leader advised on any matters 
of concern to the Party. It is to his advantage to be on friendly terms 
with Opposition Whips. While he is not required to undertake much 
in the way of entertaining, a modest amount of entertaining is none- 
theless very useful. The door to his office is always open to Party 
Members and Party friends as well as to members of the Press. 





Toward a Well Informed Parliament 
—The Uses of Research— 


by 





As the nation’s business increases in volume and complexity how can our 
legislators be kept fully and accurately informed? The answer, according to 
the Research Director of the Progressive Conservative Party, may well be found 
in the effective development of research facilities comparable to those provided 
in the United Kingdom or the United States. 





re Canadian politicians well informed? Sound legislation will 
A come out of Parliament only if alternative viewpoints and 
prescriptions for government action are expressed clearly and ac- 
curately. The more complex government becomes, the greater is the 


need for clear talk in Parliament. Yet today it is increasingly difficult 
for the legislator to master the many subjects upon which he must 
speak and pass judgment, unless he is adequately served by an expert 
research staff. In an era of complex government there is a danger that 
only the cabinet, which has direct access to the experts of the civil 
service, will be well informed. As a result there is grave danger in 
Canada that the government back-bencher and the opposition col- 
lectively who do not, generally speaking, have access to as many 
competent sources of information as the ministers, will become 
cyphers. When the party in power is in a position to monopolize the 
research staffs and most experts in the country who are capable of 
marshalling facts in defence of a particular course of action or inaction, 
then there may appear to be no choice between the government’s 
policies and the less skillfully devised arguments of its opponents. 
A comparison of the research services available to Canadian parlia- 
mentarians with those to which Britain and American legislators have 
access, will help to show whether Canadian political parties have 
sufficient means for informing themselves on all subjects which con- 
cern them. 
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“Wait!” someone may say. “Do not the civil service experts give 
information to all political parties?” The answer is that they do, but 
they can rarely be persuaded to supply ammunition for an effective 
attack on the policies of the ministers under whom they work. More- 
over, governments themselves have long recognized the need for 
sources of fact and opinion independent of professional government 
servants. 

In their history of royal commissions, Clokie and Robertson point 
to William the Conqueror’s Domesday survey (1080 to 1086) as the 
first royal commission of enquiry. It would appear that royal commis- 
sions instructed to obtain facts antedate our present parliamentary 
institutions and have since been appointed, on hundreds of occasions, 
at first by the king himself and in more recent times by the cabinet 
acting in the king’s name. In Britain royal commissions have investi- 
gated such diverse subjects as safety in coal mines and on two occasions 
the alleged misconduct of the Princess of Wales (in 1806 and 1819). 
In Canada royal commissions have overlooked the shortcomings of the 
Princess of Wales but have studied a great variety of important sub- 


jects, of, which modern examples are transportation and Dominion- 
Provincial relations. 


Governments have been assiduous in appointing expert fact- 
finding bodies to provide themselves with new ideas, to justify their 
actions past or intended, or to educate public thinking. Yet it is only 
in very recent years, as the demands upon the knowledge and wisdom 
of legislators have grown tremendcusly, that opposition parties have 
begun to employ experts of their own. As a result of this relatively 
recent development, however, almost all of the major parties in 
Britain, the United States and Canada have established permanent 
research organizations. In the United Kingdom both the Conserva- 
tive and Labour Parties employ sizeable research staffs. In the United 
States the Republican and Democratic Parties have research depart- 
ments of their own. In addition, Congress, acting in accordance 
with the doctrine of “separation of powers”, has also provided its 
committees and individual members with research staffs so that 
Congress will as far as possible be independent of the executive for 
information on public issues. In Canada, the Progressive Conservative 
and C.C.F. Parties have permanent research departments, while the 
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Liberal Party alone among the major parties mentioned, has no re- 
search organization of its own. The services offered by these various 
research organizations in Britain and the United States will be 
described in some detail as a means of putting in proper perspective 
the research now being done for parliamentarians in Canada. 


* * * 


In the United Kingdom, both major parties have research de- 
partments which are maintained whether the party is in power or 


not, though the functions of these departments may change somewhat 


depending on whether a party is in or out of office. . 

The research department of the Conservative Party was esta- 
blished in 1929 by Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain. Originally the de- 
partment consisted of no more than four or five people who assisted the 
party leaders in long-term policy formulation. While the functions 
of the Conservative Research Department have since been broadened, 
research on long-term policy is still one of its most important tasks. 
Expert studies are prepared in the department for an advisory com- 
mittee on policy, which advises the party leader (now the Prime 
Minister) on long-term policy. The chairman of this committee is 
Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, and two other Cabinet ministers are deputy 
chairmen. Michael Fraser, C.B.E., who is the director of research 
(policy, parliamentary affairs, and administration), is secretary of 
the policy committee. The members of the committee consist of five 
M.P.’s, two peers from the House of Lords, and seven representatives 
_appointed by the Conservative Party's National Executive. As many 
as four members may be co-opted by the chairman. Meeting quarterly, 
this committee studies specific policy questions and assigns projects 
to the Research Department. The Party leader may accept or reject 
advice from this committee but in either case he knows that it has the 
weight of endorsement by a representative party committee. When 
the party is in power the Cabinet in effect carries out day-to-day short 
term policy decisions which fit into the longer term policy suggested 
by the advisory committee. 

Briefing of individual members of parliament in close co-operation 
with parliamentary committees is a further important function of the 
Conservative Research Department. In 1945 a parliamentary secre- 
tariat was set up (then independent of the research department). 
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Secretaries were assigned to each of the parliamentary committees of 
the Conservative caucus to take minutes of their meetings and to 
offer expert advice. These committees, each of which deals with the 
affairs of one government department, define the party stand on 
questions currently before parliament. In 1948 the parliamentary 
secretariat was integrated into the research department, which, since 
that time, has undertaken research projects for the parliamentary 
committees. 

The Conservative Research Department does not, however. 
restrict its activities to preparing information for the parliamentary 
branch of the party. It also regularly supplies information to party 
workers in the constituencies and through publications explains and 
justifies to the public the party's stand on important issues. During 
the period when the Labour Party was in power after World War II, 
the Conservative Research Department prepared a series of “Charters” 
which explained to the public what the party planned to do if returned 
to power. On a regular basis the Department publishes a Monthly Sur- 
vey of Foreign Affairs, Monthly Survey of Commonwealth Affairs, and 
Notes on Current Politics. These publications deal with a variety of 
questions, whether it be demands of coal miners for higher wages, 
or the government's position in the Suez Canal dispute. 

The information division of the research department, headed by 
Percy Cohen, C.B.E., which prepares the information for distribution 
to the Party's “own troops’, and to the public, was originally a part 
of the Conservative Party Central Office. This branch of the party 
is concerned with political organization and functions under the 
party's national executive rather than directly under the _parlia- 
mentary party leader. In 1948, however, the information section 
was transferred to the research department, which, from its con- 
tinuing analysis of many public questions, was already in a position 
to supply to the public interpretive reports on current happenings. 

As a result of the incorporation of the information section and 
the parliamentary secretariat into the research department, its size 
has increased considerably. There are now twenty-four senior and 
junior officers, and altogether the department employs about fifty 


people. 
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When the party was in opposition, the Conservative Research 
Department manufactured ammunition for attacking the government 
and helped to produce a positive Conservative Party program in 
preparation for a return to power. After the Conservatives regained 
office in 1952, this service became less important. Nevertheless the 
department has continued to be a useful source of positive ideas for 
party leaders, and Conservative back-benchers find it helpful in con- 
ducting their committee work. Common sense, of course, dictates that 
the research department will not arm a back-bencher with ammuni- 
tion for attacking a minister with whom he disagrees. For example, 
the department would not give assistance to a member who wished 
to attack the operations of the nationalized coal industry for which 
a Conservative minister is responsible. Although it may be surmized 
that the research department plays its most vital role when the 
Conservative Party is in opposition, at all times it has a significant 
part in formulating sound party policy and in telling the public the 
facts underlying the party's position. 

The Labour Party likewise has proven the value of its research 
department in formulating party policy, in briefing members of parlia- 
ment, and in informing the public about the party's stand on particular 
issues. As early as 1922 a Research and Information Department was 
established to serve jointly the Labour Party and the Trade Unions 
Congress. Later the joint arrangement came to an end, and the Labour 
Party since that time has maintained its own research department, 
now headed by David Ginsburg. 

The Research Department of the Labour Party receives its in- 
structions from the Home Policy Sub-Committee of the National 
Executive Committee of the Labour Party. The Chairman of this 
sub-committee is Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, deputy leader of the 
parliamentary Labour Party. In addition to members of parliament, 
representatives of trade unions and of the women members of the 
Labour Party sit on the sub-committee. One of the important functions 
of the research department is to assist the sub-committee in pre- 
paring a series of statements on home policy for presentation and 
approval at annual conferences of the Labour Party. Some statements 
on policy have already been published under such titles as, Towards 
Equality: Labour's Policy for Social Justice, and Homes for the Future: 
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Labour's Policy for Housing. At the 1957 conference the study groups 
formed within the sub-committee will submit policy statements on 
“security and old age’, “public industries”, “control of industry”, and 
“ownership of industry”. 

In addition to its work on policy, the research department supplies 
information to the parliamentary Labour Party, and on request, to 
a large number of local Labour Party groups, trade unions, and in- 
dividuals. The department also assists in the preparation of party 
propaganda leaflets, and produces a fortnightly publication, Talking 
Points. 

Over the years the thinking of the Labour Party and of British 
socialists generally has been enriched by a research and propaganda 
organization which is not an integral part of the Labour Party, namely 
the Fabian Society. This organization, of which the Webbs and George 
Bernard Shaw were noted members, was founded in 1884, nine years 
before the formation of the Independent Labour Party. The Fabian 
Society has both translated socialist principles into suggested pro- 
grammes for government action and has widely publicized the socialist 
movement as such. 

It is both natural and right that a political party's philosophy 
and principles should be reflected in the results of its research work. 
The published material of the Labour Party has a definite bias toward 
egalitarianism and state ownership. The publications of the British 
Conservative Party, on the other hand, and of like-minded political 
parties elsewhere, lean toward private ownership and planning by 
individuals rather than by the government. Identical facts may be 
accorded different weight, and very different conclusions may be 
reached in terms of suggested government action by the research 
departments of the Conservative Party and of the Labour Party. 
Sharply divergent as their viewpoints and conclusions have been, 
both research agencies have contributed substantially to well-informed 
discussions in Parliament and on the public platform, on such ques- 
tions as welfare, nationalization of industry, and economic planning. 
Two clearly stated policy alternatives supported by extensive research 
work have thereby been presented to the public. __ 

Neither the state treasury nor the political parties make available 
to the rank and file members of parliament research staffs for their own 
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private use. In fact, by North American standards, British parliamen- 
tarians have very inadequate office accommodation, and this situation 
will persist even when the new House of Commons is completed. 
Moveover, while Canadian legislators have access to a stenographic 
pool and American legislators have their own staffs—in both cases 
financed from the public treasury—a British parliamentarian must 
himself finance the cost of whatever stenographic or research assis- 
tance he may wish to employ. As a result, British peers and members 
of parliament, as distinct from the political parties, seldom have avail- 
able the research assistance necessary to obtain independent expert 
studies of technical subjects in which they may be interested. 


* ® « 


In the United States, the individual legislator is more fortunate. 
The number of research organizations working directly or indirectly 
for the major political parties (and for each legislator) is much 
greater. More money is spent on research by the political parties 
themselves, and the public treasury also contributes very substantially 
to research work in politics. 

One may guess that more money is spent on political research in 
the United States partly because of the research-consciousness of the 
American public. Private industry in the United States spends over 
$2,500,000,000 per year on all kinds of research, and the government 
about $2,000,000,000 per year. In the light of such figures, an expen- 
diture by Congress of one or two million dollars a year for research 
services for its members seems almost modest. Also, the greater size 
and the greater variety of research services in the political life of the 
United States are a reflection of the special characteristics of the 
American system of government. The constitutional “separation of 
powers” often results in different parties controlling the White House 
and one or both houses of the legislature. The “checks and balances” 
built into the American system of government have led to the Congress 
deliberately building up its tools of enquiry and analysis to match 
those possessed by the executive branch of government through its 
control of the civil service. Under the American system of govern- 
ment, congressional committees have important functions not only in 
examining legislation but in holding public hearings with expert 
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witnesses. The importance of the enquiry functions of the standing 
committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives has re- 
sulted in small research staffs being attached to these committees. 
The desire of Congress to have a large body of expert opinion at its 
own command has also led to the setting up of a Legislative Reference 
Service within the Library of Congress. 

First we shall deal with the research work done by the staffs of 
American congressional committees. Apart from the work of royal 
commissions in the Canadian and British governments, there is no 
parallel for the work of public enquiry carried on by congressional 
committees. The standing committees of the Canadian and British 
parliaments have more restricted functions. In the last year or so 
congressional committees in the United States have conducted en- 
quiries into such problems as American air power, the problem of 
low income areas, and federal tax policy for economic growth and 
stability. 

The committees which have issued reports on these and other 
subjects employ staffs which typically may include about four 
professional research workers, a chief clerk, an assistant chief 
clerk, and stenographers. Frequently the duty of a committee staff 
includes ascertaining the opinions of various organizations and regions 
in the United States concerning the action which the government 
should take on questions coming before the committee. The staffs 
prepare reports which assist the senators or congressmen on the 
committee in drafting or amending legislation. 

Both major parties are represented on all of the standing com- 
mittees with the exception of the Republican and Democratic Policy 
Committees. Within any given committee one can therefore expect a 
substantial amount of disagreement from time to time on a contentious 
piece of legislation such as the Taft-Hartley law. It might be virtually 
impossible to secure agreement between the members of Congress 
of the majority and minority parties even on such elemental concepts 
as what constitutes “peaceful picketing’. The members of the com- 
mittee might then further disagree concerning the subjects which 
should be investigated by the research staff assigned to the 
committee. Where points of view of the two major parties are apt 
to differ very sharply within a given committee, the problem has 
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been solved by the appointment of both a majority party staff and a 
smaller, separate minority party staff, the two staffs sharing the total 
appropriation for the committee’s staff work. One instance of such 
a split staff is to be found in the Senate Labour and Public Welfare 
Committee. In other instances, notably the Senate Armed Services 
and Foreign Relations Committees, the committee staffs have main- 
tained a non-partisan professional character. 

Members of Congress not only have access to information gath- 
ered by the staffs of committees to which they are appointed but they 
can also appoint, at public expense, research staffs of their own. Each 
American senator or congressman is allowed to hire administrative, 
secretarial and research personnel up to a certain limit which varies 
according to his status. The appropriation given to a congressman is 
sufficient for him to employ perhaps three or four assistants, while a 
senator from a populous state may employ as many as a dozen people 
on the appropriation for his staff work. A research assistant may be 
paid in the neighbourhood of $10,000 a year to work on legislative 
matters for a senator. 

By far the most important single organization conducting expert 
studies for individual congressmen or for congressional committees is 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. In 1914, 
Congress established the Legislative Reference Service under the 
direction of the Librarian of Congress with an appropriation of 
$25,000 for its first year. Many years later, in 1941, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, then Librarian of Congress, set forth in an address the objective 
of this service: 

The Members of Congress should be able to call upon scholarly research 
and counsel at least equal in competence to the research and counsel 
relied upon by those who appear before Congressional Committees. 
Neither the representatives of American business, nor the representatives 


of the various departments of Government should be able to draw upon 
expert opinion superior to the expert opinion available to the Congress. 


This organization, whose basic function was research for Members 
of Congress, grew slowly but steadily until by 1946 it had a staff of 
79 employees, 58 of whom were in professional grades. At that time 
the appropriation for the service was nearly $200,000. Since 1946 its 
growth has been more rapid. The appropriation for the fiscal year 
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1957 is somewhat over $1,000,000 and there is now a permanent staff 
of about 175 persons—130 of these being professional research 
workers. The Director of the Service is Dr. Ernest S. Griffith. 

Through the Legislative Reference Service an amazing variety 
of services is available to the American legislators. Objective and 
thorough studies are prepared on a wide range of subjects, as a sample 
list of recent studies indicates: Soviet Technical Assistance in Non- 
Communist Asia, Colonialism in Africa, Federal Aid to Education and 
Right to Work Laws. As one would expect during a period when 
Congress is controlled by the Democrats and the executive branch 
by the Republicans, many of the recent reports issued by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service critically analyzed proposals by the cabinet or 
agencies under its control. Examples are: Proposed National Soil 
Bank Program—Arguments Pro and Con, and The Executive Branch 
and Disarmament Policy. With the information contained in these 
reports, a member of Congress can meet in debate on equal terms 
speakers who are armed with facts produced by the civil servants. 

One of the specialist services in Dr. Griffith’s organization which 
is particularly large is the Jegal branch. There are frequent requests 
for legal opinions on the constitutionality of proposed or existing 
legislation, or for surveys of federal and state legislation on a particular 
subject. 

Not all of the Legislative Reference Service reports are impartial 
surveys of a subject. If requested to do so, the service will investigate 
one side of a question, but the title will then clearly denote the slant 
of the report. Speeches may be drafted for a member of Congress, 
but the Legislative Reference Service will avoid making partisan com- 
ments on contentious political issues. 

The wide range of miscellaneous services afforded inchides trans- 
lation of documents published in foreign languages and preparation 
of photostats, charts, graphs or maps. Most American congressmen, 
deluged with mail from their constituents, appreciate the help of 
Dr. Griffith’s organization in answering voters’ requests for informa- 
tion on almost any subject imaginable. This was likely the reason for 
the preparation not long ago of a report which showed that Davy 
Crockett was actually a member of the House of Representatives 
during three Congresses. 
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About one-third of the time of the Legislative Reference Service 
is spent in assisting over-burdened research staffs of congressional 
committees. Also if a congressman is in charge of organizing hearings 
for a congressional sub-committee, he may seek the advice of the 
Legislative Reference Service on competent witnessess to be chosen, 
on the order of business, and on the subjects which may profitably 
be explored. 

With all of these many services provided by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress, and by the research 
staffs attached to the congressional committees, one might wonder 
what research remains to be done by the political parties themselves. 
A fair amount of objective research is carried on in publicly supported 
organizations, so that the political parties are left mainly with the tasks 
of research which contribute to the formation and publication of basic 
party policy. Day-to-day policy questions are the concern of the 
Democratic and Republican conferences of senators and of repre- 
sentatives, which resemble the party caucuses of the British parlia- 
mentary system but which are less binding upon their members. Both 
the Republican and Democratic Conferences of Senators have small 
publicly-authorized research staffs who prepare material on questions 
coming before the Senate, analyze the pros and cons of bills, and 
prepare speeches. Their work is of a partisan character. 

The centre ring of an American political party’s federal organiza- 
tion is its national committee in Washington. Both the Republican 
and Democratic National Committees have research departments. 
For many years the research department of the Republican National 
Committee, under the direction of Dr. Floyd McCaffree, has carried 
on research work of direct political value to the party. Operating 
under the supervision of the director of public relations, the research 
department, with a permanent staff of ten, maintains a research group, 
a library, and a newspaper clipping service. 

Past election results are analyzed by the research department to 
indicate trends and show where campaign funds and oratory can 
most profitably be directed. This type of analysis is of considerable 
value to senior Republican Party leaders in conducting their cam- 
paigns. In collaboration with the editorial staff of the public relations 
department, the research department assembles material in defence 
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of the party’s policies for public distribution. Also Dr. McCaffree’s 
department co-operates with other national Republican Party organi- 
zations which have research staffs, among them the Republican 
National Congressional Committee which raises funds and directs 
campaigns for electing Republican congressmen. (The small research 
staff of this committee assists Republican congressmen and compiles 
voting and legislative records for candidates’ use.) Every four years 
the research department of the Republican National Committee assists 
in the preparation of a national convention platform, but its concern 
with policy questions is much less than that of the British political 
parties’ research departments. 

Like its Republican counterpart, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee also has a research department which manufactures factual 
ammunition for political purposes. The department publishes Fact 
Sheets for Democratic national committeemen and members of Con- 
gress. The Fact Sheets criticize Republican legislation and defend the 
measures urged by the Democrats. A similar type of material is 
prepared by the research department for inclusion in the party periodi- 
cal, the Democratic Digest. At election time the department intensifies 
its production of fighting facts and drafts speeches for use in the 
campaign. 

In the United States research facilities available to the legislator 
are far more extensive than in the United Kingdom. A great deal of 
expert assistance is provided at the expense of the American taxpayer. 
The Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress will 
make available to any member of Congress the services of trained 
sociologists, historians, lawyers and economists. There is virtually no 
subject coming before the Congress of the United States upon which 
a senator or congressman cannot arm himself with facts through the 
aid of the Legislative Reference Service. In Great Britain the back- 
bencher is entirely dependent upon his own resources or upon the 
studies prepared in the research department of his own political party. 
The research departments of political parties in the United Kingdom 
in the absence of an organization such as the Legislative Reference 
Service, conduct more objective research studies than do the American 
political parties. Also, since control of policy-making is more central- 
ized, the research departments of the Conservative Party and the 


f 
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Labour Party give much greater assistance in this sphere than do their 
Republican and Democratic counterparts. Despite the considerable 
differences in parliamentary institutions in the two countries, one 
can safely say that research organizations are sufficiently developed 
in the political life of both countries that major opposition parties are 
able to formulate and publicize their proposals on almost any subject, 
however technical it may be. In the United States particularly, in- 
dividual legislators as well can arm themselves with the facts they 


need. 
x + . 

In Canada the scope of government is less broad and the pressure 
of events less urgent than in the United Kingdom or the United 
States. Yet atomic power, oil supplies in the Middle East, wheat sales 
to India, and water power in the Columbia River Valley are samples 
of the wide range of questions on which a Canadian parliamentarian 
must form his opinion and probably speak in public. The need for 
fact-gathering organizations in politics is as great as in Britain or the 
United States but, compared with these two larger countries, Canada 
has barely begun to introduce research into its political life. The civil 
service employs almost all the experts in many fields and there is 
hardly an economist in Canada who has not contributed something 
to the Gordon Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Pro 
However impartial the individual civil servant may be politically, the 
opposition parties cannot help but feel at every turn that long associa- 
tion of top civil servants with Liberal Party Ministers has welded the 
views of the two groups together. Nor have the opposition parties 

wer to select royal commissioners. In recent years one has often 
heard a call for stronger opposition parties in Canada—a call which has 
been effectively answered at such times of real crisis in our democracy 
as the debates on the Defence Production bill in 1955 and on the 
Trans-Canada Pipe Line bill in 1956. Part of the call for a stronger 
opposition, however, has been a call for alternative policies well 
supported with fact and technical knowledge. More can be done in 
this direction through the building up of strong research organizations 
such as exist in the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Before the Progressive Conservative Party established a perman- 
ent research department, it had from time to time employed economic 
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advisers, and for many years it has also maintained a staff in the office 
of the leader of the opposition to assemble material for opposition 
speeches. Realizing the need for a research group which could 
analyze current problems for the party caucus, the Honourable George 
Drew, then leader of the opposition, early in 1955 established the 
Conservative Party's research department. A committee of three 
members of parliament under the chairmanship of Donald M. Fleming, 
was set up to give instructions to the department and to receive 
its reports. 

The staff of the Research Department of the Conservative Party 
in addition to a secretary, includes two economists and a political 
scientist. The existing staff is not sufficiently large to provide the type 
of continuing expert advice and secretarial assistance which its British 
counterpart furnishes to committees of the caucus. The department 
did, however, advise the Resolutions and Policy Comittee of the 
recent national convention. Past resolutions of the party in Parliament, 
in previous conventions, and in its annual meetings, were compiled 
for use of members of this committee. Technical advisers who are 
recognized experts in their respective fields were selected by the 
research department to assist in the committee’s deliberations. In 
addition, the department laid before the committee material on a 
variety of topics which served as a basis for discussion. 

The research department of Canada’s socialist party, the C.C.F.. 
while equally small, was established some years ago—in 1942. Headed 
by Russell Beil, the C.C.F. research department receives its instruc- 
tions from the National Executive of the party. In addition to supplying 
factual and analytical reports to the members of the National Execu- 
tive, to C.C.F. members of parliament, and to provincial C.C.F. 
organizations, the research department also prepares extensive expert 
studies for distribution to delegates at policy-making conventions. 
The department also prepares a publication entitled Comment, which 
in the past has stated the facts on important issues such as Canada’s 
marketing of wheat, and the Trans-Canada Gas Pipe Line. The per- 
manent staff of three research workers is supplemented from time 
to time by volunteer research workers and by assistance from other 
members of the national headquarters staff. 
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With such small staffs as these, neither the Conservative Party 
nor the C.C.F. Party is in a position to offer its members of parliament 
and party workers the extensive research services available to British 
and American legislators. Nor has it been possible to prepare such 
thorough-going basic studies as the British political parties have 
undertaken in developing their policies for agriculture, industry and 
social security. There is room for opposition parties to make their own 
thorough and critical reviews of matters which will determine the 
whole future direction of Canada’s constitutional and economic 
development—Dominion-Provincial fiscal relations, and Canada’s trad- 
ing relations with the United States and with Western Europe, to 
mention only two good examples. On questions such as these, the 
civil service cannot be expected to produce well-reasoned policies 
and proposals diametrically opposed to those of the ministry. How 
odd, and how wrong, it would be if the civil service did the work of 
someone other than the government! These are tasks which only the 
opposition parties themselves can undertake, and to do them well 
they must have adequate research staffs of their own. It might even 
be useful for the Liberal Party to develop a research staff within its 
headquarters, in the off-chance that the party might one day resume 
the unfamiliar role of opposition. 

A publicly supported body, attached to the Library of Parliament 
and similar to the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, has been suggested as one means of providing opposition 
parties with adequate research services. The suggestion overlooks the 
fact that a large and effective service which has grown up to meet 
the particular needs of the American legislature, which is independent 
of the executive branch, could hardly work as effectively in Canada 
where the cabinet exercises both legislative and administrative func- 
tions. So far, the Library of Parliament in Ottawa has served only as 
a general reference library for the use mainly of senators and members 
of parliament. Conceivably its functions could be extended to give 
greater assistance to parliamentarians in assembling speech material. 
One could not expect, though, that the cabinet would allow the 
Library of Parliament to carry on research services so effective in 
arming the opposition parties that it became a thorn in the cabinet’s 
flesh. Nor could one expect the Conservative Party to accept as valid, 
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reports on old age pensions or on the conduct of the speaker of the 
House of Commons, prepared by a legislative reference service likely 
to echo government-civil service views. And, however unlikely it 
may seem that a government back-bencher would ever disagree in 
public with a cabinet minister of the present administration, it is 
difficult to believe that the cabinet would welcome a service that put 
in the hands of its back-benchers reports which could be used to 
criticize departmental policies in the government caucus. In short, 
it is unlikely that a legislative reference service in the Canadian 
Library of Parliament would make a vital contribution to the formula- 
tion of sound, strong policy proposals opposed to those of the govern- 
ment. If this is so, the opposition parties will still require research 
staffs appointed by themselves. 

If Canadian parliamentarians on the opposition benches are to 
be as well informed as their British and American counterparts, it will 
be necessary in years to come to expand the research services available 
to them, the bulk of this expansion logically occurring through re- 
search staffs which they appoint, finance and supervise themselves. If 
they are to achieve this necessary expansion, they must have the 
support of the public from which their funds come. At stake is the 
ability of the opposition parties to keep their members well informed 
on all important national issues, and to develop sound, well-reasoned 
alternatives to government policy. Monopolization of experts by the 
cabinet results in lopsided government and contempt for the vital 
function of parliament as a talking place. Where the views of all sides 
to a debate in parliament are not well-informed, respect for debate 
diminishes and government stagnates. 








Some Thoughts on Parliamentary Procedure 
—Safeguarding Basic Rights— 
by 


STANLEY KNOWLES 





“To surrender the right of members to be heard—either by failing to exercise it, 
or by making unduly restrictive changes in the rules—is to run counter to the 
principles of democracy.” An acknowledged authority on parliamentary pro- 
cedure makes a strong plea for preserving the unrestricted right of members to 
express their views on the floor of the House of Commons. 





A our parliamentary rules of procedure are the product 
of several centuries of experience and development, that is no 
reason why they should not be improved further in the light of our 
own experience. Nevertheless, it is well to keep in mind the two aims 
which are recognized by all the authorities as fundamental in any 
consideration of parliamentary procedure. On the one hand, the trans- 
action of public business must be accomplished, and it is obviously 
desirable to do this without any unnecessary waste of time. On the 
other hand, it is equally important, as Bourinot puts it, “to protect a 
minority and restrain the improvidence or tyranny of a majority, . . . 
to enable every member to express his opinion, . . . to give abundant 
opportunity for the consideration of every measure, and to prevent any 
legislative action being taken upon sudden impulse.” That is the 
problem that faces anyone who would seek to improve our parlia- 
mentary procedure: to maintain a balance between getting the 
business of the country done and protecting the rights of those who 
have been chosen by the citizens of the country to speak for them in 
relation to that business. 

A good deal of the clamour for changes in the rules we follow in 
the House of Commons springs from the desire to shorten the sessions. 
Is that a sufficient object? Is it not more important that we ask whether 
the public interest is being injured by Parliament being on the job 
many months each year? I doubt if a case can be made for such a 
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proposition. In fact, there are many instances where the public good 
has been served and the validity of parliamentary democracy con- 
firmed by the persistence of members exercising their right to express 
their views on the floor of Parliament. In my view, Parliament should 
hesitate to curb that right. To interfere with that right, even in the 
name of expedition, is to run a great risk. 

In other words, if I had to choose the more important of the 
two aims set out above, I would say that it is of primary importance 
to protect the right of the people of Canada to be heard in Parliament 
through the members of their choice, whether those members support 
or oppose the government of the day. Indeed, I believe we would 
have a healthier democracy if more members participated in the de- 
bate in the House of Commons than is normally the case. To surrender 
the right of members to be heard—either by failing to exercise it, or 
by making unduly restrictive changes in the rules—is to run counter 
to the principles of democracy. 

The opposition, or indeed a private member on either side of 
the House, has only the rules as a protection. The government likewise 
has the protection of the rules, but in addition it has its majority with 
which to establish its will. Hence the authorities on parliamentary 
procedure emphasize the greater importance to the opposition and to 
private members of the only protection they have, the protection of 
the rules. 

If the right of members to be heard could be more readily 
accepted, instead of its having to be contended time and time again, 
I believe it would make for a better atmosphere in the House of 
Commons, and that that better atmosphere in itself would result in 
greater expedition in the handling of public business. Let Parliament 
accept the fact that we have a job to do which is much heavier than 
was anticipated by the Fathers of Confederation, let us accept the 
fact that in doing that job all members have certain rights and duties, 
and I believe we will do the job with greater efficiency. 

Similarly, I believe the atmosphere of Parliament would be 
improved if the work of the session could be planned, and if the 
members could be given the details of such planning well in advance. 
Dr. Beauchesne suggested some time ago that each years session 
might be divided into three periods of two or three months each, 
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and that the business of Parliament might be divided and each item of 
business allotted to one of these three periods. Provided arrangements 
are preserved so that grievances can be raised and emergencies dealt 
with, I believe that such a plan should be tried. 

The usual reply to a request for some planning in the work of a 
session is that any plan would be upset by members exercising their 
right to speak and thus prolonging a debate beyond the time antici- 
pated. Does this mean that the length of any particular debate should 
be limited? To me it does not seem fair to permit a certain number of 
members to speak and then to cut off all the rest. We have done this 
with respect to the debate on the Address and also with respect to 
the debate on the motion for Mr. Speaker to leave the chair so that 
the House might consider the Budget. These debates must now be 
concluded within ten and eight days respectively. But we have not 
yet accepted any fixed limitation on any debate involving the enact- 
ment of actual legislation—apart from the infrequent and unpopular 
use of closure. 

Canada is a far-flung land, and our members represent many 
points of view. The right of every member to be heard, if such is his 
wish, is more important here than in smaller and more compact 
countries. I would suggest, however, that just as in any two or three 
day convention it is the practice of most organizations to plan the 
business and provide that any matter not concluded within the allotted 
time is adjourned until the end of the convention and dealt with under 
“unfinished business”, so we might consider adjourning until the end 
of the session, or the end of one of the periods thereof if Dr. 
Beauchesne’s proposal were adopted, certain debates which the House 
finds it difficult to conclude within the allotted time. 

The success of such a plan would depend, however, on the 
allotting of a reasonable length of time, preferably by agreement. 
Furthermore, it would have to be understood that there would be no 
adjourning until the end of the session of emergency legislation. 
There are incidental changes in the rules that might have to be made 
to facilitate a plan of this kind, but I believe it would make for orderly 
debate and for expedition, without denying the right of members to 
be heard, and to give to Parliament, as is their duty, the benefits of 
their judgment. 











Parliament and The Purse 


—Current Procedure and Problems— 


by 


J. M. MacponNnELL 





The chief financial critic of the Opposition here examines that power which 
years ago the Mother »; Parliaments wrested from British. monarchs. How 
effectively does the Canadian parliament perform this vital task today? What 
could be done to improve its watch dog functions? 





in means by which the Canadian Parliament seeks to control 
public expenditures have their roots far back in English history. 
In Saxon times, the king was able to meet expenses largely from the 
income of his private estates and dues from public lands. In addition, 
the Danegeld, or land tax, had been levied since the days of Ethelred. 
William the Conqueror put his finances on a more solid footing by 
establishing himself at the head of a feudal land-holding system. He 
gave most of the manors of England to his followers, from whom he 
exacted oaths of allegiance directly to the Crown. With the land firmly 
under his control, he was able to levy additional taxes on it. 

In succeeding reigns these revenues, based as they were upon 
rigid feudal land dues, failed to keep pace with the increasing expen- 
ditures. With the growth of the towns, taxes on moveable property 
became more attractive as sources of revenue. The development of 
Parliament was closely related to the need of the king for some 
representative body through which to arrange the levying of new 
taxes. The principle that there should be no taxation without the 
consent of Parliament was established in the fourteenth century, al- 
though it was violated by the Stuarts two hundred years later. 

It was not, however, until the period of the Restoration that 
Parliament gained anything like effective control over expenditures. 
Prior to that time, even when the king asked Parliament for authority 
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to tax, he was free to raise and spend the taxes as he saw fit. Moreover, 
since new taxes merely supplemented the king’s hereditary sources of 
revenue, Parliament did not even control the aggregate of expendi- 
tures. 
The Convention Parliament of 1660 firmly established its control 
over taxation, and made important strides towards control over ex- 
penditures. King Charles II surrendered most of his hereditary sources 
of revenue for the right to levy certain taxes estimated as sufficient 
to defray the ordinary annual expenses of government for the re- 
mainder of his reign. As before, extraordinary expenses, such as the 
costs of war, were met through grants by Parliament to the king of 
authority to raise certain taxes for limited periods. While Parliament 
had thus gained effective control over total supply, it still had very 
little control over the spending of the money. 

In the hundred years following the Restoration, the Commons 
increased its authority over public expenditures. In passing appropria- 
tions for extraordinary expenditures it defined, more and more care- 
fully, how the money was to be spent. 

The nineteenth century saw the development of modern public 
accounting procedures, without which Parliament could never be 
sure that funds had been used as directed. An Act of 1802 provided 
for an annual accounting to Parliament of receipts into and payments 
out of the Exchequer. The Exchequer and Audit Act of 1866 provided 
for the annual presentation to Parliament of audited accounts of the 
whole public service. 

The Canadas, by the time of confederation, had already fallen 
heir to the essentials of British parliamentary control over expendi- 
tures, Prior to 1840, responsible government did not exist in Canada, 
and individual members of the Legislative Assembly could introduce 
money bills on their own initiative. Lord Durham's Report, which led 
to the Union Act of 1840, provided that all money bills must originate 
with the Governor and then be introduced into the Legislative 
Assembly. After the triumph of responsible government in 1848, it 
was clearly established that the Governor's requests for money must 
be based on the advice of those Ministers who had the confidence 
of the Legislative Assembly. On the revenue side, in 1846, the British 
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colonies in North America were given control over the duties on 
foreign goods. And with the repeal of the English navigation laws in 
1849, the Legislative Assembly exercised complete control over public 
receipts and expenditures. 


* * * 


I come now to current practice in Canada. This may conveniently 
be dealt with under three headings: 1) The preparation of the esti- 
mates; 2) their passage through the House of Commons; 3) the 
machinery for checking the expenditures of past years through the 
work of the Auditor-General and the Public Accounts Committee. 

The estimates are prepared during the Parliamentary recess and 
early in the session are laid on the table of the House of Commons 
and placed in the hands of the Members. They are set out department 
by department in considerable detail. Altogether there are hundreds 
of items. In the fiscal year 1955-6, for instance, there were 551 items 
in the main estimates and 162 in the supplementary. They vary from 
matters of detail to those involving many tens or even hundreds of 
millions of dollars. For example, in 1955 Parliament approved Vote 
301 for a contribution of One Thousand Dollars towards the cost 
of preventing flooding and erosion on the approach road to the Battle 
and Stoney Creek National Historic Site. At the other extreme, Vote 
236, supported by many pages of detail, provided $1,729,285,194. for 
defence services. 

Many of the items have an “S” noted in the margin. This means 
that the item is a statutory one, i.e. authorized by legislation passed 
in previous sessions. 

When the estimates reach the House of Commons they have 
already passed the scrutiny of the Treasury Board. This Board consists 
of the Minister of Finance and five other Ministers. It is worth noting 
that in Britain the Chancellor of the Exchequer has the sole respon- 
sibility of preparing the estimates which are, of course, submitted to 
the Cabinet for approval as in Canada. 

Notwithstanding the presence of other Ministers on the Treasury 
Board the main responsibility is undoubtedly carried by the Minister 
of Finance who later has the task of presenting the total figure to the 
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House of Commons and in that way assumes some general responsi- 
bility for everything contained in the estimates. 

One might easily assume that the Minister of Finance, as a 
vesponsible man, would have no consideration in his mind other than 
the pursuit of economy, subject only to maintaining the efficiency of 
the services. The matter, however, is not quite so simple and clear-cut 
as that. The demands for expenditure from every side are myriad and, 
being only human, the Minister cannot be always resisting. Besides, 
it is only fair to add that there is a certain popularity in large expendi- 
tures notwithstanding all the pious admonitions to economy. In other 
words, there are many who profit by large government expenditures 
and the urge to spend often seems greater than the urge to economize. 
Often it seems that we are in favour of economy where other people 
are concerned but not where we ourselves are concerned. 

Further, it is only realistic to face the fact that in Government 
services, unlike business, the acid test of the profit and loss account 
is not present. The test, in the eyes of a department, is almost sure to 
be the desirability of increasing the service rendered by the depart- 
ment, and it is natural that each department finds it easy to believe 
that its services should be extended. It is one thing for a department 
to ask, “Can we make good use of the money?”, and quite another to 
ask, “Can we do without it?” Particularly in an expanding economy 
the decision is likely to be “We can make good use of the money.” 


* * * 


So much for the preparation of the estimates. Now let us follow 
them into the House of Commons. When the Governor-General in 
the Speech from the Throne says to the members of the House of 
Commons, “You will be asked to make provision for all essential 
services’, one might naturally expect that the items would be the 
subject of critical discussion and decision based on the discussion. 
In a country like the United States where executive and legislature 
are at arms length, this is substantially what happens. But the situa- 
tion is different under a responsible government such as ours, where 
the executive sits in the legislature, and where the power of the 
executive supported by its majority in the House of Commons is 
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supreme. Items of expenditure introduced by the Government are in 
eftect Government resolutions which are carried through virtually 
automatically by the weight of the Government majority. I can only 
remember one case in eleven years where there was a reduction in an 
item, and that was due to a mistake in arithmetic where it was obvious 
to all concerned that correction was needed. While there may have 
been a few other cases it can be said with certainty that such reduc- 
tions are extremely rare. 

Parliamentary scrutiny of the estimates takes place mainly in 
the Committee of the Whole House. Procedure is relatively informal 
and Members may speak more than once on the same resolution. 
Each Minister guides his estimates through the Committee, usually 
with the assistance of senior civil servants who sit in front of him. 
Communication between the Minister and his officials is in under- 
tones. Members cannot call witnesses and can only obtain informa- 
tion through the appropriate Ministers. Advantage is usually taken 
of the first item of a department's estimates to debate the general 
policy and administration of that department. The remaining items 
are scrutinized as closely as possible within limits imposed by time 
and by the amount of information at the disposal of the Opposition. 
On the principle of Cabinet responsibility, private Members may 
not move increases or attach conditions but may only move for re- 
ductions or rejection. In actual fact, as I have said, the Government 
scarcely ever changes an estimate after it has been introduced. 

It might appear from what I have already said as if the discussion 
of estimates was entirely useless, but that would not be correct. The 
debate may reveal weaknesses in the Department and quite possibly 
affect the action of the Department in its future budgeting, even 
though, as I have said, the estimates before the Committee are 
scarcely ever altered. These are regarded by the Government as 
sacrosanct. The Government is no more ready to give way than on any 
other Government measure—indeed, less so, for amendments to 
legislation are not quite so infrequent as amendments to estimates. 

There is one further point. The Government can actually use the 
estimates, though this is very rarely done, to legislate. Each item is 
supposed to have parliamentary authority, and one of the duties of 
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the Opposition is to make sure that there is such authority for all 
expenditures in the estimates. But if it turns out that authority does 
not exist, this omission can be remedied on the spot. Bear in mind 
that the estimates whether or not they have been reviewed by a sub- 
committee are considered finally in Committee of the Whole House, 
and a resolution by this Committee will of itself cure any deficiency. 
This point is clearly illustrated by the following incident: 

In 1949, an item for $850,000. was introduced to reimburse the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation for losses it had suffered in certain 
financial transactions related to the purchase of ships in Canada by a 
Chinese firm. The Minister of Trade and Commerce, (The Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe) was pressed by the Opposition to explain what authority 
there was for the Canadian Commercial Corporation to have entered 
into these transactions. Finally, after considerable cross-examination, 
the Minister said: “Will my hon. friend concede this, that after this 
item is passed by this parliament it will be in order in any event.” 

Unfortunately, his argument was correct, the item was passed 
and this did dispose of the matter. 

An incident of this kind can properly be described as “Legislation 
by Estimate” and it should be frankly stated that it is recognized as 
objectionable by the Government and very seldom used. 

In summary, it is clear that there is a great unreality about the 
debate on the estimates. The Opposition knows that its effectiveness 
in the debate is very limited. While it may show up Government 
extravagance or mismanagement, it cannot expect immediate results. 
These may come in future, but not at the moment. 

A statement by Sir Robert Borden when Leader of the Opposition 
is worth quoting here, for it emphasizes what I have been saying 
about the perennial frustration of the Opposition: 


Where an opposition are not able to get, within a reasonable time 
and without unduly protracting the session, information which would 
enable them to discriminate between hundreds of items brought down 
to this House, when-they are unable to get information which would 
put them in the same position for forming an opinion that the Govern- 
ment are in, the proper duty for an opposition is to protest against 
excessive expenditure, to throw upon the government the responsibility 
for making it, knowing as they do that the government have within their 
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power the means of reducing that expenditure by eliminating from it 
items which are less worthy of public appropriation than those which 
are necessary to be made. (House of Commons Debates, 1902, page 
4821). 

The United Kingdom has been faced with problems similar to 
those experienced in Canada. In that country twenty-six days are 
allotted tor consideration of the estimates by the Committee of Supply, 
at the end of which all votes must be put. The proceedings usually 
take the form of a debate on policy in relation to one or more depart- 
ments. As a result, vast sums are usually approved without discussion 
on the last of the allotted days. Except in very trivial matters, a motion 
to reduce or eliminate an item in the estimates is regarded as one of 
want of confidence in the government, and the party system ensures 
its defeat. 

Attempts have been made, both in the United Kingdom and in 
Canada, to secure more thorough scrutiny of the estimates. In the 
United Kingdom, the Select Committee on Estimates was created in 
1921 to examine the estimates and report to the House. This Com- 
mittee is split into five sub-committees, each of which works on dif- 
ferent departmental estimates. They have the power to call for persons, 
papers and records. Under its terms of reference, the Committee is 
appointed to “examine such of the estimates presented to this House 
as may seem fit to the Committee . . . and to report what, if any 
economies consistent with the policy implied in those estimates may 
be effected therein”. While this Committee has not generally been 
regarded as an unqualified success, it has done some useful work. 

In Canada, reforms have been painfully slow in coming. There 
was a war expenditures committee during the last World War, and 
the Special Committee on Defence Expenditures sat in 1951, 1952, 
and 1953. Moreover, since 1945 it has been the practice to refer the 
estimates of the Department of External Affairs to the Committee on 
External Affairs. Members have been able to direct questions to the 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs or to other officials of 
the Department. On several occasions, the chairman of the Committee 
has agreed to invite witnesses from outside the Department to attend. 
The Minister is not a member of the Committee, although he appears 
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before it. The Committee is composed of members who have an 
interest in external affairs and who, in the course of the Committee's 
meetings, have acquired a considerable amount of knowledge in that 
sphere. 

There has been a good deal of satisfaction on both sides of the 
House with the work of this Committee. It would be a great advance 
if similar procedures could be worked out for dealing with the esti- 
mates of other departments. Unfortunately, the government appears 
unwilling to permit the Opposition similar latitude in dealing with 
the estimates of larger departments having policies which are more 
controversial. 

In 1955, however, after years of urging from the Opposition, 
the government did set up a Select Committee on Estimates. The 
present policy, apparently, is to refer the estimates of several depart- 
ments, so far a small minority, to this Committee each year. It is 
still too early to pronounce on the worth of this Committee or even to 
describe its procedures with precision. However, the Minister respon- 
sible for the department under examination is almost always present, 
and he answers for his department. He may ask one of his officials to 
answer for him, and he may even leave the room and permit his 
officials to carry on for him. While this gives the members slightly 
more leeway than they have in the Committee of the Whole, the 
Minister still has complete control of the situation. The chairman and 
the majority of members belong to the government party, and the 
Government has the final word as to which departments are to go 
before the Committee. Further, a motion by an Opposition Member 
that would have empowered the Committee to send for persons, 
papers and records was defeated. All in all, the work of the Committee 
is tightly controlled, and the Government is obviously on its guard 
to prevent embarrassments from that source. Nonetheless, its creation 
was a step in the right direction, and there is always the hope of 
further advances. 

In view of the rather halting progess towards satisfactory 
scrutiny of the estimates in Canada and the United Kingdom, it is 
useful to glance at the procedures followed in the United States. In 
that country, the budget is prepared by the Bureau of the Budget, 
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which is an arm of the President. The budget is laid on the desk of 
the President, who can alter it as he likes; the Director of the Budget, 
however, is in close touch with the President, and major alterations 
are not usually required. After the budget has been approved by the 
President, it goes to an appropriations committee of the House of 
Representatives. The appropriations committee breaks up the pro- 
posed appropriations into groups which it parcels out to sub-com- 
mittees. The sub-committees incorporate the proposed appropriations, 
often with drastic alterations, into bills which are sent to the House. 
Here they may be amended before they are sent to the Senate. 
After they have been subjected to a similar procedure in the 
Senate, the bills are finally sent to the President who almost invariably 
signs them, although he may dislike some of the amendments which 
have been incorporated into them. The President does have the power 
of veto, but for him to use it on an appropriations bill would seriously 
disrupt some branch of government activity. 

There is no suggestion here that Canada’s system of responsible 
government should be replaced by one providing for separation of 
powers along American lines. It is, nonetheless, interesting to note the 
real power over the estimates possessed by the American legislators, 
and their system of committees and sub-committees. No doubt some 
of the zeal they exhibit in examining the estimates comes from the 
power they possess of making effective changes. 

In Canada, as we have seen, while Parliament has the power to 
reduce or reject estimates, the government practically never alters an 
estimate after it has been introduced. However fully we accept the 
principle of Cabinet responsibility, does it really require the Govern- 
ment virtually to ignore the views of the Opposition? 


* * * 


Parliament, in addition to its scrutiny of the estimates, has means 
at its disposal for checking the actual expenditures of past years. The 
report to Parliament of the Auditor-General contains a comprehensive 
account of the government’s financial stewardship. The report is neces- 
sarily of forbidding size, and the members lack the time to give it 
anything like the study it deserves. 
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The Standing Committee on Public Accounts, created in 1867, 
is the body which should go thoroughly into the Auditor-General’s 
report. Unfortunately, the Committee has rarely performed this task 
satisfactorily; in fact, very often it has not performed it at all. The 
Committee is of unwieldy size, often having more than fifty members. 
A member of the majority party is chairman. Since it deals with past 
rather than current expenditures, there is a lessened sense of urgency. 

The work of the Public Accounts Committee in the United 
Kingdom stands in sharp contrast to that of the Canadian body. Mc. 
Gladstone created the Select Committee of Public Accounts in 1861 
to examine the various accounts and report to Parliament. Then, due 
largely to the work of this committee, the Comptroller and Auditer- 
General was appointed in 1878 to serve as an officer of Parliament 
in a fashion similar to Canada’s Auditor-General. The Public Accounts 
Committee is composed of fifteen carefully selected members and is 
chaired by a member of the Opposition. It receives the report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, sits frequently, has wide powers of 
investigation and, finally, has the power to send for persons, papers 
and records. The Committee stands in high repute and has become 
an essential part of the machinery used by Parliament in the United 
Kingdom to control the purse. I am also informed, though I have had 
no chance to explore the matter, that in Australia, a new Public 
Accounts Committee has been recently set up and that considerable 
power has been granted to the Opposition. 

What does all this add up to? 

We have noted the work of the Treasury Board embodied in 
the estimates presented early in the Session to the House of Commons. 
We have recognized the fact that there are strong influences prevent- 
ing the Minister of Finance and his colleagues from pursuing economy 
with a single mind. We have noted how they are shielded from the 
full blast of opposition criticism by the rationing of information to 
the Opposition. We have watched the Estimates proceeding un- 
changed and unchangeable through the House of Commons backed 
by the irresistible force of the Government majority. We have seen 
how, when authority is wanting, it is possible to supply it on the spot 
by the same Government majority—that is, through “legislation by 
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estimate’. We have noted the restricted use of the Estimates Commit- 
tee: restricted by reason of the fact that it covers only a few depart- 
ments, that it is too unwieldy, and also that it is not given full informa- 
tion; that in effect, it gets only what information the Government 
wishes it to have. 

In contrast, we have found in the United States that the budget 
prepared by the Executive Branch is freely dealt with by the Legis- 
lative Branch, which makes substantial, sometimes even drastic 
changes. We have noted that the usual practice is for the Executive 
Branch to accept these changes. 

Furthermore, we have noted that, in England, the Estimates 
Committee has far more scope than ours at Ottawa, with terms of 
reference which permit it to examine “such of the estimates presented 
to the House as may seem fit to the Committee . . . and to report 
what if any economies consistent with the policy implied in those 
Estimates may be effected therein’. 

This is a far cry from the position of our Estimates Committee 
which, as we have seen has been restricted to reviewing a limited 
number of departments and, because of the Government majority on 
the committee, has had access to insufficient information. 

Finally, we have noted that the Public Accounts Committee in 
England is small—fifteen in number—that it is carefully selected and 
finally, that it is presided over by a member of the Opposition. 

We can, I think, from the foregoing summary, see the course 
which should be followed to bring improvement. In the first place. 
it is desirable that the legislative branch should have more influence. 
This admittedly cannot proceed along the lines followed in Washing- 
ton, but the path of progress is not far to seek. It is by way of an 
Estimates Committee, not tightly controlled as*{s“6tirs, but given the 
right which the Estimates Committee in the British House has to select 
the departments it wishes to review and with freer access to informa- 
tion. It is not suggested that this would work miracles, for, even in 
England, the legislative branch is largely in the hands of the Execu- 
tive; but it would be a step in the right direction. Incidentally, if 
every Committee could be as effectively conducted as the Committee 
on External Affairs, we would be on the way to real improvement. 
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In the second place, we could, if we really wished, make the 
Public Accounts Committee much more effective by following the 
British practice, with its two chief features—a carefully selected, small 
committee and a chairman chosen from the Opposition. 

Finally, if these changes were made, there would surely be what 
we might call a retroactive eftect on the Treasury Board in the pre- 
paration of the estimates. Today, these estimates are made with the 
comforting and comfortable knowledge that the eftorts of the Opposi- 
tion, in the manner we have seen, are going to be “cabin‘d, cribbd 
and confin'd” by want of information and by the Government majority 
on the committee. Remember how strongly Sir Robert Borden ex- 
pressed himself as to the cramping of the style of the Opposition? But 
if the Treasury Board faced a situation where they knew that every 
department would be vigilantly scrutinized by a small select com- 
mittee with access to any department and with fuller means of in- 
formation; if they knew the departments had to face a Public Accounts 
Committee presided over by a member of the Opposition, and with 
both Committees having access to “persons, papers and records’; then 
we may be sure that their work would be done, much more than at pre- 
sent, as if under the searching scrutiny of the Opposition, and that a 
much more vigilant search for economies would be made. 

Possibly the most important consequence of these reforms would 
be that much of the present frustration clogging the path of the 
Opposition would be removed and it would be able to press on to the 
discharge of its task with renewed heart and vigour. 








A More Business-Like Parliament 


—Recent procedural reforms— 
by 


WALTER E. Hanrnris 





RSIS. 


A major concern of the Government each Session is ‘Can we ever get through 
the heavy agenda?’ In this article, the Leader of the House describes the problem 
as seen from the Front Benches, and discusses some recent changes designed 
to improve parliament's ability to handle the nation’s business. 





ince the War, the House of Commons has set up no less than nine 

Committees to consider changes designed “to assure the most 
expeditious dispatch of public business”. This action indicates Parlia- 
ment’s real concern about this problem, and the fact that some of 
these Committees were but continuations of predecessors which had 
not reported emphasizes the persistent search for a solution. All 
political parties favoured the appointment of the committees, ail 
contributed to the studies, and all endorsed the changes in the Rules 
which became effective last session. It would not be fair to judge these 
changes on the basis of one trial, but a discussion of the complaints 
which led to the appointment of the committees will indicate what 
Members felt was wrong with the House and brief reference to the 
changes will show the trend of reform. In dealing with these matters, 
I am expressing personal views which I formed as a member of all 
but one of the Committees. 

Every discussion about how Parliament ought to function begins 
with a disagreement, or at least a difference as to emphasis. When it 
is said that Parliament is the place to debate “the rights of man” and 
“the great issues of the day”, someone is likely to say that Parliament 
is also the place where the needs of the public have to be provided 
for annually. Those who argue from the first position would prefer 
to discuss general principles. Their opponents believe that the chief 
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duty of Parliament is to see that the details are in accordance with 
public policy, and accordingly that Parliament ought to be geared 
to the discussion and disposal of those things which form such a very 
large part of its work. In everything, and especially in politics, a 
compromise is normally achieved: in this case each side has its day 
because Parliament has to be both a great forum of debate and an 
instrument for disposing of the nation’s business. It has become in- 
creasingly apparent that our legislature will have to be better organ- 
ized if it is to perform these two major tasks. 


* 


The Party system dominates Parliament. But does this mean that 
an Opposition party should oppose everything on the theory that it 
was sent to parliament to destroy the Government if it could? Or 
should an Opposition support the Government on those occasions 
when it appears to be taking action in accordance with public opinion? 


Of course an Opposition feels that it is making headway if it opposes 
the Government on a particular matter which it thinks is not only 
contrary to public policy but appears to be unpopular in the country. 
However, when the Opposition is fundamentally in agreement with 
the Government should it waste any time in making its agreement 
plain? These questions are never fully answered, though they have 
a very profound effect upon the Parliament of Canada and its effi- 
ciency. Because there are now three well-organized parties in the 
Opposition, plus some Independents, not only do we have opposition 
for opposition’s sake but we have three varieties of opposition to 
Government proposals, and possibly all three Opposition Parties 
opposing each other. 

Legislative bodies which have adopted British parliamentary in- 
stitutions accommodated themselves to the party system when there 
were two parties; if there were third or fourth parties they were of brief 
duration centering around an immediate economic or personal prob- 
lem. Wherever the multj-party system has developed—mainly on the 
Continent—the legislative bodies concerned have adapted themselves 
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to the needs of three, four or more parties. The Canadian Parliament 
has been trying to get along under the British system based on two 
strong parties, but in practice it has had to contend with three parties 
since 1921 and four parties since 1935. So long as the Canadian 
electors feel that these parties are necessary to give full expression 
to their political aspirations, perhaps the House of Commons pro- 
cedure ought to be modified accordingly. 

Almost every Member quotes at one time or another his approval 
of Burke's speech to the electors of Bristol, to the effect that a Member 
is not a delegate of his constituents required to speak and vote as they 
direct, but rather a full agent with a responsibility to speak and vote 
as he thinks with respect to national issues. But the fact of the matter 
is that the party system, as we know it, works through caucuses in 
which the Member has quite as much to say in formulating policy 
as he wishes—a situation which induces the Member to vote regularly 
as his Party has decided, though it would be proper to add that in 
every Session there are anti-party votes. But whatever Burke may 
have said against the “delegate” theory of representation, every 
Member would like to know the views of his constituents and conducts 
an extensive correspondence for this purpose, as well as spending as 
much time in the constituency as he feels he can. Not only is this a 
prudent attitude for a Member who intends to seek re-election but 
it is also the surest way of sounding public opinion. Members are 
obliged to stay in Ottawa for as long as it takes to deal with public 
business. On the other hand, can they be sure that they are attending 
to that business properly if they do not have time to visit those whom 
they represent? Or if they have little time to debate the issues involved 
outside Parliament? A Session beginning in January and ending in 
August leaves only 414 months: far too short a time in which to take 
holidays, do some thinking about the next Session, attend public 
meetings to explain and debate matters of public concern, and visit 
constituencies. 

In a nutshell all parties have agreed on the need for reforms to 
reduce the length of sessions, or at the least, to check their further 
extension. The Press of Canada, which ran unflattering editorials on 
the theme “What is Wrong with Parliament?’ seemed to share this 
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sentiment. No one was sure of the cure, but most members of the 
parliamentary committees agreed on the diagnosis: an expanding 
economy, a fast-growing population, an increasing participation by 
Government in the daily affairs of the people, a greatly increased 
participation in external affairs—in a word—manhood. 

The annual session of Parliament has always been a sounding 
board for the parties. The Government proposes legislation which it 
considers not only necessary for the proper administration of govern- 
ment, but endowed with sufficiently wide public appeal that the Party 
forming the Government can obtain credit and support among the elec- 
tors. The Opposition in opposing, seeks to show the weakness of the 
Government and to advance proposals which it hopes will enjoy wider 
public support. In this fashion Government and Opposition contend for 
the time taken by Parliament in every Session. The strength of the 
Government and the Opposition is to some extent equalised in this 
contest by certain advantages which accrue to the Opposition: first, 
the Rules—which Opposition speakers always insist were devised for 
the protection of the Opposition against the majority of the Govern- 
ment—and secondly, the practically unlimited time that an Opposition 
can take in discussing the legislative programme or its own alternatives, 
thereby delaying or postponing the Government programme. 

An examination of Hansard will disclose that the Opposition 
contributes over two-thirds of the words used in any Session. This 
would appear to be disproportionate in a House where Government 
supporters comprise 64% of the total membership. Government sup- 
porters are quite as capable of contributing to the debates as spokes- 
men for the Opposition, but they are more inclined to withdraw when 
a debate is prolonged. 

As the responsibilities of states everywhere expand, Governments 
find that they require more and more of the time of legislative bodies 
for transacting their business. In the United Kingdom and the United 
States, this situation has brought about an increase in the length of 
Sessions and a decrease, as far as the U.K. is concerned, in the time 
allotted to the Opposition. The same tendency is evident in Canada, 
although it has occasioned not so much a decrease in time allotted 
to the Opposition, as an increase in the length of the Session. 
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Last year, Parliament adopted the third major revision since 
Confederation of the Rules and Procedure. We placed limits on private 
members day (a total of eight in one session), the time for debate 
on supply motions (12 days), on the Address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne (10 days), the Budget (8 days), and restricted 
speeches in Committee to 30 minutes. Compared with the time limita- 
tions at Westminster, these are insignificant to say the least. In the 
U.K., they dispose of the Address in about 5 days. The time for the 
consideration of estimates is limited to 26 days, whereas last session 
we took 47 days. If the length of debate is increased in proportion 
as our Estimates increase, when we are spending as much as the 
United Kingdom does now, the discussion of our Estimates alone 
would take longer than the longest Session yet. 

The traditionalist argues that when this extreme or something like 
it is reached a solution will present itself, but I suggest that the pro- 
biem is with us now because the lengthy discussion of Estimates has 
only arisen in the last few years. The time taken on Estimates has 
more than doubled since the War. It averaged about 20 days between 
1945-50, and has run to over 40 days since 1950. It cannot be said 
that this is tradition, rather it represents a recent development. 


* * * 


The effort to improve the procedure in the House of Commons 
has not been confined to changes in the Rules alone. A few years ago 
the Government decided to make greater use of Committees, for con- 
sidering both Estimates and legislation. An Estimates Committee was 
recently created where detailed study might be made of three or four 
Departments of Government per session. During the last two sessions 
the proceedings (questions and answers) in the Estimates Committee 
have covered eight of the twenty Departments of Government, taking 
approximately 1,700 printed pages. The proponents of this system 
have argued that it would reduce the time taken in the House for the 
consideration of these Departments, but experience has shown that 
the opposite has been true. However, it is still too early for a final 
judgment, particularly as the Departments which have been examined 
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in detail by the Estimates Committee have been in some cases quite 
contentious. One may be able to judge the results better when more 
Departments have had detailed scrutiny. 

In the 1954, 1955 and 1956 Sessions, 33 public bills were referred 
to committees for study. There is no doubt about the value of this 
procedure—both in permitting the taking of evidence of interested 
parties, and in providing that careful scrutiny by trained legislators 
which results in better bills. 

It used to be the common complaint of Oppositions that the 
Government entered each session without its legislative programme 
ready, so that at the beginning for a disorganized month or so little 
was accomplished. Whatever validity the complaint had, it has beea 
overcome in the last three years as a result of the Government's actiou 
in appointing a Cabinet Legislation Committee which has the respon- 
sibility inter alia of making sure that a sufficient number of bills and 
resolutions is on the Order Paper in the first two or three weeks so 
that the Opposition has adequate notice of the subjects which they 
will be called upon to discuss. 

The Cabinet Legislation Committee thus set up prepares legisla- 
tion well in advance of the Session so as to ensure a year round work 
load. The results have been satisfactory. When a Minister decides 
upon a change of policy or an improvement in existing policy, a short 
statement of the principle involved is prepared which, after notice to 
all other Departments likely to be affected, is considered by the Com- 
mittee. Having heard the arguments and any observations of the other 
Departments concerned, the Committee passes the papers, suitably 
altered where necessary, to the Cabinet. After approval in principle 
a bill is drafted in the Department of Justice and goes to the Com- 
mittee for a review before going on to Cabinet. This process often 
extends over several weeks, a very large part of the time being taken 
by the conferences between the Department concerned and the drafts- 
man. It has resulted in better legislation but it is still an innovation, 
and can be greatly improved. 

We frequently hear demands that the Opposition be provided 
with civil servants who will study legislation and prepare material 
for the consideration of the opposition parties upon which policy 
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decisions could be made and speeches drafted. Under our present 
system the Leader of the Opposition is recognized as such, is paid 
the salary of a Cabinet Minister, and is provided with a staff of nine 
civil servants at public expense to assist him in discharging his duties. 
The leaders of the third and fourth parties are also each provided 
with two civil servants. The justification for these arrangements would 
appear to be that theoretically, the more research the better the speech 
and the better the policy ultimately developed; also, theoretically, 
the easier it should be for some measures to pass Parliament without 
taking much time. 


* * * 


The growth in the length of the session seems to bear no relation 
to the amount of public business done. In the last ten years, excluding 
the short special sessions of 1950 and 1956, the average number of 
public Bills put through the House was 57. The Sessions of 1955 and 
1956, for example, respectively approved sixty and fifty bills but they 
each took eight weeks longer than the Session of 1947 which passed 
seventy-eight bills. In the meantime, the number of divorce bills has 
increased substantially from 290 in 1946 to 356 in 1956, and the other 
Private Bills, (incorporations, etc.), have remained about constant at 
15-20. Since the time devoted to Private Bills, including divorce bills, 
does not exceed two hours per week in the House, the increase in 
divorce bills has not affected the pace of the House. If we judge from 
these statistics alone, then, we can sum up the present situation in a 
few words: it is taking Parliament longer to do the same amount of 
work, despite an increased use of committees, despite the serious 
attempt by the Government to meet the Opposition by appointing 
an Estimates Committee and making legislation available earlier in 
the session, and despite a far closer liaison with the Opposition day 
by day through “the usual channels”. 

In brief, Parliament will have to shorten the time it now takes to 
do a great many things if it is to find time to deal with all the things 
it ought to be doing. This transformation can be brought about by 
the Government extending the activities of its Legislation Committee 
so that even more legislation can be made available in the opening 
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days of Parliament; by a gradual recognition on the part of the Oppo- 
sition that a willingness to expedite the business of the House is not 
necessarily a sign that it has conceded all to the Party in control; 
and also by a greater flexibility in altering Rules and Procedure 
from time to time instead of waiting thirty years between revisions. 
The Estimates Committee will also have to prove its worth either as 
a time saver, or as a more efficient check on public spending. 

The House of Commons is an extremely sensitive institution and 
will quickly, and without formal resolution, permit substantial tem- 
porary changes in the Rules if it is quite evident that the sense of 
the House desires it to be so for the moment. Such flexibility is non- 
partisan. This approach might lead to a more efficient method of 
dealing with the vast grist in the legislative mill which, while ex- 
tremely important to those concerned, need not at the same time take 
the undivided attention of all the Members. 

Perhaps I should conclude by quoting with qualified approval 
what was said by Mr. Harold MacMillan, now Prime Minister, when, 
in 1954, as Minister of Housing and Local Government, he presented 
a motion to restrict debate on a Housing Bill. He, in turn, it should 
be noted was quoting what had been said in 1947 by the Leader of 
the House in the Labour Government under similar circumstances. 


My experience of the House has been that under no Government of 
modern times has legislation been too swift. The danger to parliamentary 
democracy in this country is not from the speed but from the slowness 
of the forms that were used when this country was less populous than 
it is, and when the range of Government activities was far less than 
it is today. 





Leaves from a Pressman’s Log 


—Parliament and the Press Gallery— 


by 





The public rely heavily on the press for information concerning activities on 
Parliament Hill. Wilfrid Eggleston dips back in his diary to give us an intimate, 
revealing account of the relations between press and parliament. 





Meee in the Press Gallery at Ottawa is the top prize for 
the ambitious political reporter. “No greater distinction comes 
to a Canadian journalist than to be chosen to represent an influential 
newspaper at Ottawa, wrote Sir John Willison in his Reminiscences. 
“Looking back today upon these great days in the Press Gallery I find 
them perhaps the most interesting and the most valuable of my life,” 
another eminent Canadian editor, Arthur Ford, said in his autobio- 
graphy. 

My own life in the Gallery extended from 1929 to 1947, with two 
breaks, one when I joined the staff of the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, the other during my service in war 
censorship. They were eventful and influential years, and I am grate- 
ful for the challenges and opportunites I met there, and even more for 
the friends I made. 

Yet I have to confess that the first news of my Ottawa appoint- 
ment came as unpleasant shock. I had not been consulted about the 
transfer, and it meant abandonment of a career of a different sort 
quite dear to my heart. It was not really until I had spent several years 
on Parliament Hill that I began to feel thoroughly at home. The Press 
Gallery is an assignment for which political maturity and long ex- 
perience pay big dividends, and my happiest and most fruitful years 
there were those after World War II. 
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On Monday morning, July 8th, 1929, I hurried into the Toronto 
Star offices on King Street to report to my editor, J. H. Cranston. After 
three vastly exciting and exhausting years on the Daily Star as every- 
thing from cub reporter to assistant news editor, I had recently 
achieved an ambition to join the Star Weekly as a feature writer. 
Perhaps I was not quite ready for the post—I was only 27—but I 
entered into fellowship with a distinguished group of reporters, 
writers and artists which included Fred Griffin, Gregory Clark, Charles 
Vining, Merrill Denison, and Jimmie Frise. I had much to learn but 
hoped that in such lofty company and with an able editor like J. H. 
Cranston I would grow worthy of the position. It was a life I loved 
at once, and for the first time I felt I could begin to take root. 

When I went in that morning I had just returned from a major 
assignment that had carried me across Canada to the Rockies and 
by slow stages up the partly finished Hudson Bay Railway to Fort 
Churchill. In four months I had toured Canada from Chebucto Head 
to Turner Valley and this was only the beginning. I wondered where 
I would be sent next. 

As I went along the corridor toward the Star Weekly offices I met 
Wilf Palmer, private secretary to }. E. Atkinson, owner and publisher 
of The Toronto Star newspapers. 

“Congratulations,” he said. “You've been posted to Ottawa.” 

“For the Weekly?” I asked. 

“No, youre being transferred back to the Daily staff.” 


Five months before I had walked into Managing Editor H. C. 
Hindmarsh’s office and tendered my resignation from the Daily Sta 
because I wanted to be a writer, and they insisted on trying to make 
me into a news executive. For a moment my reaction was to go in 
again and this time to make the resignation stick. 

Fortunately, as I now believe, I decided to submit to orders and 
see what lay ahead. Suppose I don’t like the life at Ottawa, suppose 
I was a flop as a political reporter. The wotst they could do would be 
to fire me after a few months. Then I would do what I had planned 
to do when I resigned,—go free lancing, with all Canada for my field 
of operations. Even six months in the Gallery would be a valuable 
additional experience for that kind of life. 
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So I swallowed my first disappointment and began to get ready 
for Ottawa. 

On July 17th, Mr. Atkinson sent for me to brief me for the new 
post. He himself had been a member of the Gallery from 1891 to 1897, 
representing The Toronto Globe. He no longer intervened in routine 
staif arrangements, but the Ottawa appointment was still his. I learned 
he had read and liked some articles I had written on the Hudson Bay 
Route. There was a vacancy in the Gallery, and he had decided to 
send me. 

I made some notes on his advice about covering the Star at 
Ottawa, and they lie before me as I write this. 

The Toronto Star, he said, was broadly a Liberal paper, but it 
was not a ministerial organ. Its function was to develop and support 
liberal opinion, to some extent in advance and quite independently 
of the course of the Liberal party. Where there was divergence of 
opinion or policy, this could be noted and discussed without using it 
in such a way as to harm the party. 

Better, Mr. Atkinson said, to have the Liberal party in office even 
if we didn't agree with its policies one hundred per cent, than to break 
with it on a minor issue. In the election of 1926, he said, the Globe 
would have turned out the Liberal government on the minor issue of 
Senate Reform. The current problem of “rum running” from Ontario 
ports across the Lakes to the United States was an illustration. The 
Star is opposed to this traffic, he said. But the Federal government is 
allowing it to happen. Apparently they are anxious not to have the 
millstone of a fanatically dry or prohibitionist stand hanging around 
their necks. 

No use talking about reprisals in tariff policy between us and the 
United States, he went on. It was folly to think of a “get tough” policy. 
We had no choice but to be friendly. 

The current of opinion at Ottawa was to be interpreted as well 
as reporting events and transactions. 

Read the editorial page of the Star, he said, so as to develop 
team-play with the editorial writers. 

In writing your political articles, he advised, seek to win converts 
rather than to make enemies. 
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Cooperation with the representatives of such newspapers as the 
Montreal Star, the Winnipeg Free Press and the Vancouver Sun was 
quite satisfactory. 

Go easy at first, he recommended. Make friends of the private 
secretaries of the Ministers. Don't expect favours of them, though. 
You'll find they think their own minister's welfare is much more im- 
portant than your assignment. The Star owes nothing to the cabinet, 
and the ministers owe nothing to the Star. That is as it should be. 

Mr. Atkinson was a self-made man who had risen from poverty 
and obscurity to create the most valuable newspaper property in 
Canada. I came to admire him greatly for his business capacity, but 
at that age I found him hard, cool and aloof. If any affection had 
developed between us I might have stayed on the staff much longer. 


* * * 


My own introduction to the Press Gallery at Ottawa was gentle 
enough. I arrived during the political “dog days”. Only ten or a dozen 
reporters were even bothering to call at the Press Room to pick up 
their mail. Others were on vacation. I wandered up to the Gallery on 
a Monday morning about eleven o'clock and introduced myself. By 
good fortune the first person I met was Charlie Bishop of the Ottawa 
Citizen, the dean of the Gallery. Charlie had come up to Ottawa with 
Fielding in 1896, and a year later had gone into newspaper work. By 
1929, he had been in the Gallery for more than a quarter of a century. 
My log notes that he greeted me with great cordiality and after a little 
conversation took me over to the Prime Minister's office in the East 
Block. There we met Harry Baldwin, Mackenzie King’s chief private 
secretary. The Prime Minister himself was at his summer home at 
Kingsmere. Bishop also took me along the hall to meet Dr. O. D. 
Skelton’s secretary. I made due note of Bishop’s kindness, added that 
he weighed his remarks and spoke with the slow authority of a Senator. 
“In fact, I heard the rumour that he was in line for a seat in the Upper 
House” so reads my log. This turned out to be prophetic, if premature, 
since another 16 years were to elapse before his elevation to the Red 
Chamber. Within two or three days I had met all the political jour- 
nalists then active on the Hill, the veteran Tom Blacklock of the Mail, 
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Bill Marchington of The Globe, Grant Dexter of the Winnipeg Free 
Press, Lloyd Roberts of the Christian Science Monitor, E. C. Buchanan 
of Saturday Night, John Stevenson of the London Times, R. E. 
Gosnell, Joe Fortier of La Presse, Tom King and Edgar Boutet. 

A correspondent freshly arrived in Ottawa faces a heavy agenda 
of duties, and it was fortunate for me that the events of the year 
were at low ebb. There is a prodigious amount of background to 
swat up, scores of key people to meet, and many routine activities 
to master. This, like any other reporting beat, has to be assiduously 
and patiently cultivated, and for complexity and range it is not 
exceeded anywhere in Canada. I had six months in Ottawa before 
parliament met and I did not waste it, though I often became 
thoroughly discouraged and frustrated when I measured my few 
achievements against the colossal task lying ahead. 


* * * 


A word about the Press Gallery, its nature, privileges and facili- 
ties, will be appropriate here. The Government of Canada provides 
without charge office accommodation for Gallery members in the 
Centre Block, and sets aside a Gallery at the north end of the House 
of Commons and a similar one in the Senate, for its exclusive occu- 
pancy and use in covering parliamentary sessions. The Press Room 
in 1929 provided a large desk and filing cabinet for each active member 
of the Gallery; and the adjacent Lounge was furnished with com- 
fortable leather couches and armchairs. The Press Room was served 
by a Chief Page and Assistants, and every accredited Gallery member 
enjoyed a number of rights and privileges designed to facilitate his 
daily work. Stationery was supplied, post office services were laid 
on, there were call boxes for telegraph messengers, and telephone 
booths for local and long distance calls. Active members of the 
Gallery enjoyed similar pass privileges on railway lines to those 
extended to members of parliament. Franks for social messages were 
freely supplied by the telegraph companies, and many Gallery 
members were given postal franking privileges by members of parlia- 
ment. Active members of the Gallery were supplied with Lobby cards 
which permitted them to enter the Lobbies during the sittings of 
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the House of Commons. They were as freely admitted to the cafeteria 
and the parliamentary restaurant as members of parliament. Thev 
could use the parliamentary library at their wish. They were supplied 
without charge each year with copies of the Parliamentary Guide, 
Canada Year Books and Hansards. It goes without saying that all 
government and parliamentary publications and releases were made 
available to them, often a few hours before such became available 
to the general public. When the House was sitting, they were supplied 
with verbatim reports of debates a few minutes after delivery. I write 
in the past tense, but all these privileges continue except in one or 
two minor respects, and I have no doubt new rights and privileges 
will come into being. In making such provision the successive parlia- 
ments of Canada have recognized the essential role played by the 
press in the effective operation of parliamentary government. 

From time to time the wisdom of accepting all these services and 
facilities without charge is raised by some more independent or 
scrupulous journalist, the line taken sometimes being that it would 
be less embarrassing to attack the government of the day if the news- 
paper industry provided its own facilities in a press building off 
Parliament Hill. The inconvenience of a location hundreds of yards 
from the legislative chambers and the failure so far of any syndicate 
to construct such a press building has given all such discussions to 
date a highly theoretical flavor. 

At one time the Parliamentary Guide carried a short description 
of the Press Gallery, which included this sentence: “It is a voluntary, 
self-governing body subject to the authority of the Speaker in matters 
affecting House of Commons discipline and membership.” The Gallery 
chooses its own executive and decides on qualifications for member- 
ship. The constitution drawn up in 1935 provided that “Membership 

. shall be restricted to newspapermen who earn the major portion 
of their income through the writing of Parliamentary news and com- 
ment within the Press Gallery . . . provided that each member shall 
have an active connection with at least one daily newspaper or re- 
cognized news service.” 

In recent years developments and changes in the world of jour- 
nalism in Canada and elsewhere have confronted Gallery executives 
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with new problems. The office and lounge space which was quite 
adequate when I joined the Gallery in 1929 has become badly 
crowded. The overflow has pushed into the corridors. The growing 
interest in Canadian affairs on the part of periodicals other than 
dailies, and the arrival of the new electronic media of publication, 
radio and television broadcasting, have made new calls on the facili- 
ties available on Parliament Hill. The daily press enjoyed a monopoly 
ior many years. Applications for membership by the leading weeklies 
and by correspondents for radio and television have not exactly been 
weicomed with open arms. ‘The Press Galleries of all parliamentary 
democracies the world over are finding it necessary to come to terms 
with these newer media ot public intormation and comment. 


* * * 


What do parliamentary correspondents tind to do when parlia- 
ment is not sitting? If they are new to Ottawa, as | was in 1929, they 
“cultivate their beat’. It takes years to build up adequate bonds ol 
friendship and of confidence between a reporter and his news sources. 


The novice or newcomer is unknown to everyone, and a long, tedious 
and persistent process of making contacts and friends is required. 
On the one hand it is necessary to learn enough about public issues to 
know what to look for; on the other hand, it is vital to win a measure of 
trust. Once such has been established, and once the reporter knows 
where to turn for a story, he is not rebuffed or thwarted when he asks 
for the information, the opinion or the background he requires. 

Since over a quarter of a century has elapsed, I might have found 
it difficult to reconstruct the atmosphere and even more to recall any 
detailed events of my early months at Ottawa, but fortunately I kept 
at intervals a sort of log. Also, by some fluke, I saved the pocket dairy 
I used during 1929, in which I kept notes about my daily assignments, 
both those suggested by the Star executive in Toronto, and those 
which occurred to me in the course of my work. 

The pocket diary, now perused, is not much more than a list 
of names and telephone numbers. But even so it reveals a variety of 
tasks and news leads. When does Desmund Burke return? I'm Alone. 
(Not a cry of melancholy, but the name of a famous rum-running 
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schooner!) Custom figures. Cabinet Council this p.m. Call Senator 
Andrew Haydon re expression on King. See Coats re crop report. 
Willingdons back? Winston Churchill at Canadian Club. J. H. Thomas 
here? Radio Commission this week (This was Sir John Aird’s royal 
commission). Rum clearances. Motherwell here p.m. Call Egan re 
Pravda. Thornton and Thomas here. Sir Robert L. Borden at Canadian 
Club. Amery here 4.15. Is Euler back? St. Lawrence engineers meet. 

Then there is a surprisingly early and cryptic entry in the 
memorandum book. Toronto television—call Badgeley. (What would 
that be?) International Joint Commission meets. Toronto television 
(again!) Call Liesching re MacDonald itinerary (This was Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald). Who represents Canada at Naval 
Conference? Hon. J. C. Elliott back? Ask him if Lyalls go on with 
Toronto Customs House? Doukhobor rights. Tarift Board tomorrow. 
Prescott elevator contract? See Sim re four aeroplanes seized. (Liquor, 
obviously ). Get Hughes “Pen” story. See Inch re National Research. 
Watch Fort Resolution radio. First air mail leaves Edmonton for 
Aklavik Nov. 26. Mackenzie King back tomorrow? Tenders close at 
noon on National Research Laboratories. Call Borden. Premier 
Brownlee here? Premier J. T. M. Anderson at Canadian Club. When 
Grain Rates betore Privy Council? Smuts here tomorrow. Welland 
Canal opening when? 

Some idea of a reporter's interests in the events of the day emerges 
even from such bald entries. My log is more communicative. Late in 
July, for example, I began a systematic round of the cabinet ministers. 
I first tackled Hon. W. D. Euler, Minister of National Revenue, since 
the Star was keenly interested in the export of Ontario liquor to the 
“dry” U.S.A. Euler was cordial and communicative. He voiced deep 
concern over the zealous prohibitionist campaign being conducted in 
the columns of the Star. Was it embarrassing the Liberal party? It was, 
he said, it was “working up quite a sentiment against us”. What he 
liked least of all was the innuendo that he was in any sense a champion 
of the liquor interests. “While not a total abstainer, I drink practically 
not at all. I am of the conviction that everyone who has anything to 
do with the liquor business is inevitably contaminated by it. I am 
sick and tired of all this controversy.” He then read me a letter to 
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show that there was no serious effort on the part of customs’ officers 
(of “dry” U.S.A.) to check the influx of Ontario liquor, that anyone 
who knew the officers could get the stuff across the border without 
molestation. He confided to me that he had just been chosen delegate 
to the League of Nations,—not official yet but told off the record. 

This was a fair sample of what was to be repeated in the months 
to come. Some ministers were more frank than others, but in the main 
they talked freely to a Toronto Star correspondent. (This convenient 
state of affairs ended abruptly on July 30th, 1930, I should add, when 
the government of Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett swept into office with a 
substantial majority ). 

In the lean “dog days” a meeting of the cabinet offers some hope 
of a news item or two and gallery men wait in the East Block for hours 
for the ministers to emerge. I see that my first experience of this kind 
came on August 6th, 1929. Since it was vacation time, only a corporal’s 
guard turned up. However I noted Forke, Ralston, Rinfret, Malcolm, 
Heenan, Cardin and Lapointe. The prime minister presided. When 
cabinet council broke up—I think it was nearly 7 p.m.—a little cluster 
of newsmen, Ray Brown of Canadian Press, Laurie McKechnie of 
the Telegram, Charlie Bishop of the Montreal Star and Southam 
papers, and Joe Fortier of La Presse, clustered around Mr. King hope- 
ful for news announcements. 

“There were none,” I noted, “but he shook hands warmly with 
us all. His eyes are almost jolly—he is an engaging man to meet—yet 
beneath his affability there is a will of iron, I would judge. Was favour- 
ably impressed by this meeting.” 

A few days later Hon. Charles Stewart welcomed me warmly and 
talked without restraint. While a reporter loves to be taken into the 
confidences of the great and the near great, it frequently disturbed 
me to be invited to share secrets of the most indiscreet and embarras- 
sing nature. Embarrassing, that is, to the cabinet minister or high 
government official, if ever divulged. Their trust in the press is very 
seldom betrayed, of course, but at first I was amazed at the risks they 
were prepared to take with a completely unknown factor like myself. 
Forke was notorious for such indiscretions. Stewart came from my 
own province (Alberta) and we had no difficulty finding topics of 
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common interest. I see that he expressed astonishment at the secure 
way Brownlee (the Alberta U.F.A. premier) had the situation ‘nailed 
down out there’. They spend money like water, he said, and nobody 
has the courage to criticise their gay course. But the time is coming, 
he prophesied, when there'll be a wild upheaval out there. This turned 
out to be true, but the Liberals were not to be the beneficiaries. 

Then I went to see the Minister of Finance, Hon. James Robb. 
Here was a cannier soul. “What a thorough scrutiny, what an intense 
sizing-up, Robb gives a new acquaintance, I wrote. “His eyes almost 
close as he concentrates on you. Then, when he is satisfied, he lets 
go again and becomes casual and friendly.” 

Then it was Ernest Lapointe, and then R. B. Bennett, back from 
a British Columbian tour, and in between Winston Churchill and 
‘Jimmy Thomas (these interviews were at Government House, and 
were priceless, each in its own way), and Sir Robert Borden at the 
Canadian Club, and Charley Dunning and Ramsay MacDonald, and 
historic figures like the elderly John S. Ewart. These were the peaks, 
and they compensated for many hours of tedium waiting outside 
offices or trying to make a decent story out of grain statistics or the 
figures for external trade or hydro-electric production. 

The opening of parliament in January of course transformed the 
life of every Gallery member. For one thing, the news became highly 
concentrated in the Centre Block of the Buildings. The tempo of 
events speeded up. Parliament Hill was constantly crowded with 
legislators and officials. Social events demanded attention. The beat 
became too much for one man. The Star gave me an assistant to cover 
debates, thus leaving me free for other political stories. When com- 
mittees became active they sent down a third man to concentrate on 
them. Working hours for all of us stretched out from early morning 
till midnight. 

I suppose my first session floored me for a while. At any rate my 
log remained blank during the entire period. It was a newsworthy 
session. The grim Wall Street collapse had shaken the country’s finan- 
cial foundations, and the great depression had begun, although we 
all tried to pretend it was only a technical stock market adjustment 
or some such rubbish. Unemployment had become a matter of grave 
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concern, and farm prices were collapsing. The Mackenzie King Gov- 
ernment was on the defensive. A general election was looming. The 
political fortunes and spirits of R. B. Bennett and his party were rising 
day by day. The House of Commons in the 16th Parliament boasted 
a dozen ‘characters’ of a kind which seems now to be fading out of 
public life. Parliamentary oratory was enriched by the presence of 
Henri Bourassa, C. G. Power, Ernest Lapointe, E. J. Garland, R. B. 
Bennett, Mackenzie King, and others. Wits like Motherwell, Jacobs, 
Charlie Bell, Mitch Hepburn, A. W. Neill enlivened the proceedings. 
It was a critical period and deserves more space here. 


* * * 


The most complete log I can find covers the early part of the 
session of 1935. That was another pre-election session. It too saw a 
rising tide of political suspense. This time the shoe was on the other 
foot. The Conservative Government was now on the defensive, It 
had been in office through five years of unparalleled economic distress. 
There were ominous signs of public revolt against the administration. 
Provincial elections and by-elections told a sad tale of Liberal and left 
wing resurgence. Splinter parties were beginning to appear. The 
C.C.F. had come into being at Calgary. Social Credit was about to 
enter the Alberta political field. Hon. H. H. Stevens had left the 
Bennett Cabinet and was premeditating a new “Reform” party of 
Reconstruction. At the beginning of the year the famous ‘New Deal’ 
radio broadcasts by the Prime Minister had promised the Canadian 
people a revolutionary change of heart and philosophy on the part 
of the Conservative Government. Mr. Bennett and his colleagues had 
suffered much, and more was to come. Among the minor inconveni- 
ences was that the Speaker, Hon. George Black, had suddenly fallen 
ill and the Chair had to be filled again as soon as Parliament met. It 
was in these circumstances that my notes of the session begin. By now 
I had left the Star and was representing Reuters and other connections. 

“The session opened in a wild blizzard,” I noted. An unusual 
occurrence: through the unalertness of the page at the press gallery 
entrance, the House of Commons began its sittings and paid tribute 
to Hon. George Black without benefit of reporters. I don’t suppose 
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the House had ever been in open session before, without a single 
member of the press present. Commons members summoned by the 
Black Rod trooped as usual to the Red Chamber, but they were sent 
back again because they had no Speaker, and were instructed to 
choose one. The Clerk arose and silently pointed to Mr. Bennett, who 
proposed J. L. Bowman of Dauphin as Speaker. He was duly installed. 
Mr. Speaker then adjourned the House for five minutes so that the 
Prime Minister could change into his Windsor uniform before proceed- 
ing to hear the Speech from the Throne. Wit in the Gallery says it’s a 
ludicrous impossibility for R. B. to don a Windsor uniform in five 
minutes! The bill respecting oaths of office has now been read 69 
times, but has never got beyond first reading. Sir William Mulock 
had a place of honor on the floor of the House. Unusual. He was there 
to see his grandson introduced as member for his old riding, North 
York. When Col. Mulock had shaken hands with the Speaker and had 
started back to his seat the members shouted “Shake hands with your 
grandfather’ —which he did. 

Up in the Gallery J. S. Woodsworth renewed old acquaintances 
before the House opened. Norman Lambert was praising Olive Zieg- 
ler's sketch of J. S. W.—thought it a very able piece of work, and the 
best of the three biographies of political leaders recently completed. 
(Norman Rogers on Mackenzie King not yet distributed). Woods- 
worth looked pretty well. His first word to me was to ask about Anne 
Elisabeth (our four month old daughter). There was such a crowd 
waiting to get into the Speaker's reception afterwards to meet the 
Bowmans I didn't wait. 

On the following day a brief House sitting was held. A few 
hundred pounds of departmental reports were tabled. Messrs. Bennett, 
King, and Woodsworth spoke in tribute of the members who had 
died since the last session—four, making twelve since 1930. Mr. 
Bennett spoke of “the grim reaper” and Mr. King of the “wings of 
the angel of death”. R. B. praised Dr. W. D. Cowan (of Regina) as 
a man much underestimated and misunderstood. A. A. Heaps tells 
me (anent the ‘New Deal legislation) that he will support reforms no 
matter who brings them in. I fancy Bennett can count on his (Labour) 
vote. But he says he is lukewarm about unemployment insurance. 
In the present depression crisis its value is limited. 
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The first two days of a session are likely to be confined to tributes 
and routine. The big debate begins with the Address on the Speech 
from the Throne. Once this has been moved and seconded, the leader 
of the Opposition gets the floor, and there is no time limit. This is 
usually the first political speech of any consequence in any session. 
I followed Mackenzie King’s effort on this occasion with some care, as 
likely to set the pace of the pre-election session. It lasted about four 
hours. 

Mackenzie King, I jotted down in my log, started out this 
afternoon as though about to make the world’s worst speech. But 
he wound up after dinner with a powerful and brilliant address. He 
has out-manoeuvred Bennett, I think. He refused to fall into the trap of 
obstructionism. He offered to cooperate in enacting Bennett's New 
Deal social legislation. Made one terrible slip (“I put it into a book” 
i.e. Industry and Humanity) but ably redeemed himself afterwards. 
Obviously he got under Mr. Bennett's skin, and the PM largely wasted 
his energies afterwards in what was a purely political reply. Mackenzie 
King sounded much more the statesman tonight. The mantle of the 
prime ministership seemed once more about to fall on him. 

Humphrey Mitchell, then a Labour member, said to me at the 
dinner recess: “Breaks like that—about the book—have cost men 
elections.” Alfred Speakman said that before RB’s ‘New Deal’ radio 
addresses the odds against him were four to one, but afterwards 
people were talking about fifty-fifty chances. Lloyd Roberts, listening 
to King in the afternoon remarked: “This is the end of the Liberal 
party.” But it is amazing how much King altered the whole complexion 
of things by his address after the dinner interval. 

Samples like this perhaps suggest something of the times. A few 
days later I had lunch with Agnes Macphail in the cafeteria. “She told 
me a lot of interesting things about a visit she recently paid to Baton 
Rouge, and about Senator Huey Long, for whom she has a great 
admiration.” She found that the university leaders in Louisiana were 
very enthusiastic about him. He is doing things, she said: building 
roads, making education available to the masses. Does it by taxing 
the rich. The old ‘democratic’ ways were being dominated by the 
big oil, cotton and rice interests; and while Huey Long uses dictator- 
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ship as a weapon, he really expresses the wishes of the people far 
more than the old democracy did. He is a man of inexhaustible energy. 
Like Edison, he sleeps only three or four hours a night. People wear 
little ornaments shaped like a fish to signify their support for the 
Kingfish—a title he gave himself. Agnes told me that she had been 
invited to fly down in April for the 75th anniversary of the State 
University. 

- She told me she had seen fields of camellias and azaleas in bloom 
for the first time: I was able to share her enthusiasm for the flowers. 

George Coote and I had a long discussion on credit, I noted a day 
later. “He claims to know of a way by which an extensive program of 
public works and social legislation might be carried out without adding 
a cent to the taxes.” But when I pressed him for details he said he 
would abolish interest on government securities; and I claimed that 
the effect would be exactly the same as taxation, though the burden 
would fall differently. 

Dr. Motherwell (former Minister of Agriculture) came up and 
wanted George Coote to tell him about the Aberhart method of paying 
$25. a month to everybody. 

( Unfortunately I did not make any notes of this conversation. In 
January 1935, Aberhart still wasn’t dreaming even remotely of leaving 
his Crescent Heights High School to enter provincial politics). 

On January 28th I noted a debate on a high level about the 
Canadian constitution. Some members thought Lapointe’s contribu- 
tion to it the best speech of the session to date. Later, I wrote, more 
political jockeying and manoeuvring, like a game of chess at times— 
first the government, then the opposition, seems to hold the advantage. 
But Mackenzie King’s wisdom in endorsing the principle of the Reform 
measures and clearing the decks rapidly so as to bring the horrible 
details before the public at once becomes more apparent every day. 

Perhaps this is enough to suggest how a Gallery member spends 
his time in the session. 

* . * 


All things change, and the problems of parliamentary reporting 
are certainly not immune to this general law. The Ottawa ‘beat’ has 
grown and altered materially since the Toronto Star sent me to the 
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Gallery in 1929. If one goes back another quarter of a century the 
transformations of time are even more striking. Before the birth of 
The Canadian Press and the British United Press, Canadian news- 
papers were almost wholly dependent upon their Ottawa correspon- 
dents for national coverage. Much of the energy of the Ottawa 
reporter was spent in obtaining verbatim reports of House and Senate 
Debates and in routine coverage. Narrowly partisan reporting was 
much more common, As Arthur Ford says, in As The World Wags On, 
in his day in the Gallery “government news was treated like patronage 
for the government papers. It was one way a grateful ministry paid 
newspapers for support.” Further back, a Grit Prime Minister might 
refuse even to see reporters for Tory papers, and vice versa. Ford 
recalls a debate in 1913 which he covered for the Fredericton Gleaner. 
Sir Douglas Hazen was speaking, and so was Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
Ford wired the Gleaner for instructions. “Ignore Laurier entirely. 
Send Hazen verbatim” came the reply. Such a reply would be im- 
possible today if only for the reason that through one of the news 
agencies the Gleaner or any other newspaper would receive a fair 
and politically impartial account of all important debates. 

“Government” papers or “Opposition” papers in the old sense 
have almost entirely disappeared. An editorial line may be consistently 
Liberal or Conservative, but the news columns are almost certain 
to give all parties a fair coverage. The modern publisher of the mass 
circulation newspaper wants his product to be acceptable in every 
home in the constituency. 

The Press Gallery ‘beat’ has grown vastly in size and complexity 
since 1900. Even looking back to the 1929 era, the change is impressive. 
The national budget was less than $500 million: now it is almost ten 
times, in dollars, the 1929 sum. In 1929 there were only three or four 
diplomatic missions in Ottawa: now there are several score. In 1929 
there were only three or four full-time public relations officers. Now, 
counting both government and private staff, there must be well over 
a hundred persons engaged full time in information services and 
related work. National organizations and institutions, such as the 
National Research Council, or the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
add to the news sources upon which an Ottawa correspondent must 
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keep an eye. The membership of the Gallery has more than doubled 
and the old quarters, barely adequate in 1929, are now ridiculously 
overloaded. In 1929 it was only the daily newspaper and the news 
agency that were in the field: now radio broadcasting and television 
are becoming prominent in public affairs journalism. Much more 
interest is taken by such magazines as Maclean's, and new news 
magazines like Time have sprung up. 

The growing intricacy and sophistication of governmental activi- 
ties adds to the problem of the national reporter. The surest way to 
keep on top of the news and to write with authority is to keep cir- 
culating among the ministers, the deputy ministers, and the top ‘brain 
trusters. After a number of years of cultivating the beat in this way, 
the reporter can become as well posted as anyone in Ottawa: indeed, 
as was true of the late Ken Wilson of The Financial Post, he may be 
welcomed as a source of information as much as a recipient of news. 

One danger of this situation is that a reporter may become so 
privy to confidential matter circulating within the inner circles of 
government that his lips tend to become sealed on big news breaks, 
or rather, perhaps, that he tends to write the kind of stories that will 
protect his sources and ensure a hospitable reception the next time he 
calls around on a Minister or Deputy. It is difficult to work for many 
years (and, after all, the present administration has been in power 
for 21 years) among able and eminent men, sharing confidences and 
accepting news favours, without developing a real affection for them 
personally. Moreover, as most of them are competent and eloquent 
defenders of their own policies, and as their technical advisers include 
some of the most astute and well-informed authorities on Canadian 
affairs, it is difficult not to become steeped in the philosophy of the 
administration in power. The dilemma is clear. In order to become a 
top-rank political reporter it is necessary to spend years in intimate 
association with the government of the day: but in so doing one’s 
capacity to see issues independently and critically may weaken. The 
charge that this or that Ottawa man has become a government ‘stooge’ 
is not unknown. I have been called that myself. If a writer indepen- 
dently reaches the conclusion that a certain policy is wise, and then 
finds that government policy makers, with access to much the same 
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information, have reached a similar conclusion, it would be irrespon- 
sible and silly to take the opposite line just to be different. 

The Press Gallery was always a most desirable ‘beat’ and as 
Canada unfolds and grows richer and more influential with the passing 
years I would guess that its appeal will grow rather than lessen. 





Parliament and The Civil Service 
—Can the Complex be Controlled?— 
by 


Joun J. Deurscu 





“Without a competent, honest, and efficient civil service, the welfare state is an 
empty slogan.” But, can Parliament control this formidable machine? Here is a 
well-balanced discussion of what we can reasonably expect from Parliament in 
these new and often frustrating circumstances. 





Se enormous change in the nature and scope of the responsibilities 
of the state has been one of the outstanding social developments 
ot the present age. This change has brought about not only a gigantic 
increase in the size of government operations it has also affected the 
roles of the various organs of government and has altered, in a basic 
way, the relations between them. In many respects the most striking 
outcome has been the unprecedented expansion of the civil service 
in all its ramifications. In Canada, the federal civil service has grown 
more than three times as rapidly as the population since 1939 and 
one and a half times as rapidly as the increase in Gross National 
Production. These facts alone would indicate that entirely new cir- 
cumsiances have arisen in the relations between the civil service and 
the government, and between the civil service and Parliament. 
Before an attempt is made to examine the implications of the 
new circumstances it is desirable to probe more deeply and to look 
behind the bare facts. The statistics have been quoted often enough 
to impress, and perhaps frighten the average citizen. However, this 
procedure is not likely to be very enlightening. Nearly two centuries 
ago, Adam Smith wrote, 
The statesman who should attempt to direct private people in what 
manner they ought to employ their capitals, would not only load him- 


self with a most unnecessary attention, but assume an authority which 
could safely be trusted, not only to no single person, but to no senate 
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or council whatever; and which would nowhere be so dangerous as in 
the hands of a man who had folly and presumption enough to fancy 
himself fit to exercise it. 


These admonitions were well heeded during the nineteenth century, 
but in the twentieth they have lost much of their restraint on the 
popular will which has brought into being the positive social-service 
state. The attention which Adam Smith held to be unnecessary is, 
under the conditions of the existing industrial society, a matter otf 
constant official concern and the risks associated therewith are 
accepted as unavoidable. More particularly, governments almosi 
everywhere have adopted policies designed to maintain high leveis 
of employment, to achieve rising standards of living, and to assure 
minimum standards of welfare to all citizens. For better or worse, 
these have become major objectives of public policy, and are to be 
found in the platforms of virtually all the political parties. In Canada, 
there is one further factor which has contributed significantly to the 
scope of government in recent years, namely, the assumption of sub- 
stantial commitments for defence. 

It is one thing to pronounce far-reaching objectives, it is quite 
another to attain them. In this respect the civil service is the indis- 
pensable instrument. Without a competent, honest, and efficient civil 
service, the welfare state is an empty slogan. Furthermore, the service 
must be capable of appropriate expansion and elaboration in accord- 
ance with the tasks to be performed under a positive concept of the 
state. However, it is precisely this expansion and elaboration which 
has created new difficulties and problems, not the least of which 
arises out of the altered relationship to parliament. 


* * % 


What exactly is the nature of these difficulties and problems? 
To answer this question it is necessary to look more closely at the 
implications of each of the basic objectives of the modern state to 
which reference has already been made. The aim to maintain high 
levels of employment and to achieve rising standards of living has 
been enunciated unequivocably, but, it is far from clear just how this 
can be accomplished under various sets of circumstances that may 
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arise. Nevertheless, it is clear that in every instance there will be 
great public pressure for vigorous and determined efforts. Thus far 
government policy in this respect has taken the form primarily of 
measures designed to promote continuing economic expansion. These 
measures have entailed an extremely wide range of highly specialized 
activities which extend to both the physical and scientific frontiers. 
In order to help provide an ever widening horizon of economic 
opportunity the federal government now-a-days conducts investiga- 
tions, studies, and research into a vast number of problems. To illus- 
trate the scope and complexity of these activities it is not necessary to 
do more than to refer to such diverse efforts as those being made to 
improve the techniques of farming, forestry, mining and fishing; to 
discover the causes of disease in men, animals and plants; to eradicate 
pests and scourges; to apply the advances in basic scientific knowledge 
to the tasks of lightening the burdens and discomforts of life; to 
explore the vagaries of the weather, the secrets of the atom, the effects 
of cosmic rays and the courses of the stars. In the search for new 
resources the federal government conducts intensive and extensive 
surveys over vast areas with the aid of all the tools that modern science 
can provide. At the same time money and knowledge is applied to 
expand the yield from known resources including drought-stricken 
land, exhausted fishing grounds, and denuded forests. In the field 
of direct service and production the federal government operates 
gigantic transportation and communication systems, huge mortgage 
and credit schemes, marketing facilities for one of the country’s basic 
exports, and a large complex chemical plant. Each of these is among 
the biggest businesses in the country. Related to all this, is an extensive 
organization for the gathering, compiling, and the publishing of facts 
and statistics concerning an immense range of economic and human 
affairs. 

In the field of public welfare, the attempt to assure a minimum 
standard to all citizens, has likewise entailed both a major expansion 
and a significant modification in the civil service. The civil service 
must operate the complex organizations required for relating employ- 
ment opportunities to applicants for jobs; for determining eligibility 
for unemployment benefits, childrens allowances, and old age assis- 
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tance; for assessing proposals for the improvement of public health, 
etc., etc. In addition the federal government has direct and extensive 
responsibilities for the health and welfare of veterans, Indians, and 
Eskimos, which together constitute not an insignificant proportion of 
the population of the country. These responsibilities involve the 
operation of an entire system of educational, hospital, and other 
welfare institutions spread over the length and breadth of the country 
and reaching into the remotest Arctic areas. It is obvious that these 
extensive welfare activities entail a great deal of bureaucratic discre- 
tion and require a complex administrative organization. 

In Canada, the expansion and elaboration of the civil service 
were given an additional impetus in recent years by the assumption 
for the first time in Canadian history of major responsibilities for 
defence, when the country is not at war. This development has made 
it necessary to establish in peacetime a specialized administration to 
acquire military supplies and to organize the production of highly 
sophisticated military equipment and the construction of complicated 
installations. Furthermore, far-reaching initiatives must be taken in 
respect of industrial preparedness and advanced research. 

These few examples will serve to illustrate the extent to which 
the processes of government have become massive, highly technical, 
and complex. Also, in many fields, especially in that pertaining to 
welfare an increasing element of administrative discretion is involved. 
In a sense, what has been happening to the civil service, is the 
counterpart of the “management revolution” in private industry. A 
list of the job classifications in the civil service reads like a catalogue 
of all the talents. Virtually every profession, every skill, and every 
field of learning is represented. The federal government is by far the 
largest employer in the country of expert and trained personnel. 


* * * 


The difficulty confronting Parliament lies essentially in the 
problem of how to control this vast machine, including the executive 
which directs it. Parliament itself has recognized the increasingly 
technical and discretionary character of the activities of government 
in the growing amount of delegated legislation which has been put 
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on the statute books. The impossibility of setting out all the technical 
details and administrative judgments involved has resulted in the 
passage of more and more legislation which is confined to broad 
objectives and the granting of power to the executive and its servants 
to make regulations and to exercise discretion. In many cases Parlia- 
ment has gone further and has created special administrative devices 
in the form of boards, commissions, and crown companies precisely 
for the purpose of establishing a high degree of administrative in- 
dependence from parliamentary and political control. In these cases 
the activities are considered to be so special, technical, or judicial in 
nature that they are placed outside the normal procedure for the 
direction and supervision of the civil service. The relation of Parlia- 
ment to these bodies is even more remote than it is to the sprawling 
and complex government departments. 

Parliament, as a result of these developments, is suffering an 
ever-deepening sense of frustration. This is especially so when one 
recalls the enviable circumstances of earlier periods during which the 
functions of government were far simpler. One of the basic reasons 
for this situation is to be found in the fact that Parliament is not a 
technical body. While the functions of government have become 
increasingly technical, complex, and all pervasive, Parliament has 
maintained its ancient ways and glories. Parliament is not a gathering 
of experts. Its members are, for the most part, representative men 
and women. Indeed it should not be otherwise in a democratic and 
free society. Parliament functions best when it deals with general 
principles, broad objectives, and fundamental issues concerning human 
rights, freedoms and the problems affecting groups and regions. In 
respect of these matters, Parliament can and does “rise to the great 
occasion”. Some of the debates of recent years have demonstrated 
the continued vitality and pre-eminence of Parliament in regard to 
those great issues which are its basic concern. 

However, in relation to the manifold activies of present-day 
government carried out by the executive and the civil service, Parlia- 
ment is ill-equipped and ill-informed. Here the contrast with the 
executive is particularly striking. The ministers of the government 
have at their beck and call literally regiments of experts. While the 
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Canadian civil service is, in a laudably high degree, the faithful 
servant of the public, the relevance of Laski’s statement concerning 
the United Kingdom must be recognized, “Everyone with the least 
acquaintance with government cannot but be aware that there is a 
give and take between every Minister and his chief officials whicli 
makes the latter unseen partners, as it were, in the purposes he seeks 
‘o implement”. It cannot be otherwise. 

Because of the advantageous position of the executive in these 
respects, the frustration of Parliament is further aggravated. Under 
the present day concept of the positive state much of the business in 
Parliament has to do with technical and complicated matters. A good 
deal of the time Ministers come armed with written statements and 
with memoranda prepared by experts. If these do not suffice there 
are the inevitable black books filled with reams of facts and statistics. 
Furthermore, prior to the introduction of any new proposal a great 
deal of work will ordinarily have been done by the civil service on 
the technical and administrative aspects of the matter, all of which 
is available to Ministers. The private member finds himself in an 
unequal role with the result that debate frequently veers off into 
flights of unreality. 

Traditionally Parliament's ultimate control over the civil service 
and the executive has lain in its power respecting expenditures. The 
power remains, but its exercise has undergone important changes. 
There has been much comment on the fact that in practice Parliament 
finds it convenient to spend a large part of its time on general debates 
and the consideration of broad objectives and issues which are con- 
c<enial to the talents of the members and arouse some measure of public 
interest. Often the time remaining for the study of estimates of ex- 
penditures is extremely limited and large numbers of items are passed 
after only cursory attention. Some of the reasons for this are plain 
cnough. The expenditure proposals are themselves very numerous and 
in many cases pertain to functions and activities which are technical 
and complicated about which Parliament has inadequate information, 
io say the least. Furthermore, there is little or no manifestation of 
general public interest in the details of technical operations which 
today constitute so large a part of the work of government and the civil 


service, 
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In these circumstances the civil service has sometimes been 
described as “an army of bureaucrats lusting for power” which is 
constantly busy conniving to take control from Parliament and even 
from the government. At other times the civil service is described 
as an organization with an “over-devotion to precedent, lack of initia- 
tive and imagination, procrastination and unwillingness to take respon- 
sibility or to give decisions”. Obviously both descriptions cannot be 
true. Both are highly over-drawn caricatures having in mind the 
the functions which the modern state expects the civil service to 

out. Nevertheless such sentiments suggest some weaknesses and 
a degree of Parliamentary frustration which is highly undesirable. 

In order to bring Parliament into closer touch with the operation 
of the civil service it has been proposed that Parliament should set 
up a considerable number of functional committees each of which 
would make it its business to become thoroughly familiar with, and 
to exercise surveillance over, a particular area of government activity. 
This proposal has certain attractions but it must be realized that if 
carried too far it could lead to an undesirable weakening of the execu- 
tive, some division of responsibility, and a lack of co-ordination of 
policy. Examples of this are to be found in the working of the govern- 
mental systems of France and the United States. It is a fundamental 
principle of the British system that the executive, which has the con- 
fidence of Parliament, should be permitted to govern within the 
policies laid down by Parliament and to be held accountable. While 
there is the possibility of some gain in this direction, it does not hold 
out a complete answer under our system. Also, Parliament must 
retain its position as the supreme body for the consideration of basic 
policies and objectives. It must not become a mill for the grinding of 
details. 

Among the suggestions which have been advanced for bringing 
about an improvement in the information available to Parliament are 
those relating to the provision of technical assistance and research facil- 
ities to members and to the preparation of more and better publications 
concerning the activities of government. The former proposal is the 
subject of another contribution to this symposium. With regard to the 
matter of publications members are already complaining about the 
avalanche of blue books which flows in upon them. Whatever is 
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possible along these lines, especially in the matter of technical assis- 
tance, will not however, be enough. It is necessary somehow to bring 
Parliament more closely in touch with the modern realities of govern- 
ment operations and the work of the civil service. 

One step to this end, which would be in harmony with the 
principles of our parliamentary system, would be the development 
of a procedure for a regular annual review of the administrative 
operations of government by a suitable parliamentary body. Under 
this proposal a committee of the House of Commons on which there 
is wide representation (possibly the existing Public Accounts Com- 
mittee with some modifications) would bring before it each year 
during the course of the session, all of the permanent civil service 
heads of departments and agencies to give an accounting of their 
administrative operations during the previous year, and to submit to 
examination thereon. The important point is that this review should 
be conducted regularly, thoroughly and comprehensively. It is realized 
that some of this is being done at present, but far too often the effort 
is confined to sporadic forays into some politically interesting bit of 
territory, or to some specific probing suggested by comments in the 
Auditor General's report. What is needed is more along the line of 
the work of the Public Accounts Committee in the United Kingdom. 
Also the proceedings of such a committee would have to be meaning- 
ful and in accordance with the objectives to be sought. Such a com- 
mittee would not be the place to stage general debates on policy for 
which civil servants are not responsible. While attempts to wring 
indiscretions from civil servants might be good political sport, con- 
centration on this would quickly degrade the work of the committee. 
In order to be effective the committee would have to make a purpose- 
ful effort to review, comprehend, appraise, and finally to prepare a 
useful report on the administration of government activities. If this 
were done members of Parliament would have an opportunity to get 
a much better appreciation of what they are expected to control. 

There is another aspect of the relations with the civil service 
which needs some closer attention: much could be gained also from 
a regular Parliamentary review of the operations under delegated 
legislation. There has been much concern over the expansion of the 
sphere of administrative law and the consequent increase in the 
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authority of the executive and the civil service over many matters 
affecting the citizen. This expansion has been an outcome of the 
growing role of the state. Even though there is complaint, it is not 
likely that there will be any significant change in this situation as long 
as the present trend in the responsibilities of government continues. 
If this is so, Parliament would have to find a way of preventing abuse 
and of maintaining vigilance through some systematic procedure for 
reviewing and checking upon the exercise of delegated powers. 

The adoption of proposals along these lines, would, of course, 
mean more work for an already burdened Parliament. However, this 
is basically a matter of the most effective allocation of time. What is 
needed is an allocation of time and an organization of work which 
is in harmony with the realities of government today. These realities 
have to be faced if Parliament is to maintain its proper relationship to 
the executive and the civil service. 





The Pleasure Dome 
—A Short Story— 


by 
Trevor LENNAM 


O” never tires of that roof, thought Mr. Plummer, stretching his 
neck to its backward limit in order to see still more of it. Around 
him, a restless congregation shuffled with cold, the immense nave 
magnifying the sound. Like a sea cavern, he reflected . . . “Where 
Alph the sacred river ran . . .” Were those roof bosses mere vanities? 
Perhaps they vulgarised the purity of the fan vaulting. There was 
plenty of vulgarity in here, like those monstrous Victorian memorial 
figure-groups in the Champney Chapel. Why not the monstrous? Was 
there to be no room for a little ugliness? If not, what is your face doing 
in here? Or were they, he wondered shifting the ground of his objec- 
tion, were they aesthetically justified, constellating the strong, clean 
lines of stone as they fanned outwards from the summits of the 
perpendicular columns of the nave. 

Some late arrivals brushed past behind him forcing him upright 
once more. He looked at his watch—a minute to go. The great North 
Door slammed and a keen gust of wind chilled his neck. He shivered. 
And what if that roof should be higher, he mused, determined to 
forget the cold. His measuring glance travelled one hundred and 
thirty feet up beyond the spacious, too spacious organ loft into the 
warm splendour of the choir vaulting. Perpendicular needs height. 
You have it at King’s. And yet, if this place missed perfection, it had 
a kind of charm like the inside upsidedownness of a huge barge, or 
the rotund bulk of the second great Tudor. Ah, there was the key 
emerging from the fading voluntary. He rose out of habit and found 
himself standing alone. He felt himself blushing with embarrassment. 
Oh God, he thought, was that the key? Stay up now! And suddenly 
the cavern’s walls were washed by a mighty swell. A thousand people 
rose and out of the imperfect silence the shy sweet treble of the 
senior chorister began the Processional hymn. And then it was 
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suddenly and wonderfully clear. The voice and the words were 
exquisitely poised outside of time. The dulcet notes seemed to hang 
suspended high above the heads of the worshippers and sounds 
ceased to be merely aural, became momently translucent stellar 
bodies. Listening, his head lifted high, his eyes on the Tudor crest 
of the central roof-boss, he recalled: 


Lark, skylark, spilling your rubbed and rounded 
Pebbles of sound in air’s still lake. . . 


That was it, the song of a bird perched up there among the huge 
plaster roses. 

The solo ended and the Choir sang, processing from the ambula- 
tory into the nave and led by the Crossbearer. Watching the boys, 
Plummer thought of them. He looked at the head chorister. He's 
no bird. Why can’t he keep order in the vestry? Damn it, he must be 
over thirteen now. And that little devil Attwood behind him, had 
locked two juniors in the vestment cupboard not a few minutes ago. 
I must cane him after the service—and hard. 


And through all his wondrous childhood 
He would honour and obey .. . 


sang the Choir as they settled in their places in front of the nave altar 
followed by the Minor Canons, Canons and finally the Dean. 
Attwood looked quite unrepentant. His bright oval mischievous 
eyes searched the standing congregation for sight of his parents. He 
hoped that his sister had been left at home. She was so fat! His eyes 
met those of his master. Oh Lor’, he thought, Old Plummy. He can 
hurt if he wants to. He rubbed his backside meditatively. Was Jesus 
always so good? Did Joseph ever whack him? Phew! Didn't He have 
any fun? There was Mummy! Oh Lord, look at Julia! She was bigger 
than... than .. . He broke off his pursuit of simile and nudged 
his neighbour. “They're here,” he said, from the side of his mouth. 
For a moment he was a gangster passing information to a henchman. 
“They've brought her,” he added, his whisper embarrassed and con- 
temptuous. Again he was aware of the proximity of his master and 
when their eyes met for the second time, he was singing innocently. 
Hope he’s in a good bate after service, he thought. Can he cane me at 
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Christmas? It shouldn't be allowed. It’s not fair, he thought, tears 
starting at the consciousness that he was the victim of a staggering 
and dark injustice. It’s not fair at Christmas. How could he be such 
a cad? Wish he were a member of the gang, then we could plug him 
and hide him in the long grass behind the pavilion. They'd never find 
him . . . never! He peeped through his open fingers. Oh Lor’, there’s 
Julia. He wanted to call out, “Hey Fatty, Hullo!” How she would hate 
it! 

The Dean's quiet voice had surprising penetration. The words of 
the Bidding Prayer reached remote corners of the nave, the dens of 
lurking vergers, whose mysterious duties elevated them far above 
worship. From time to time, prompted no doubt by some pre-arranged 
signal, they changed corners perhaps on some secret and sacred 
errand. Old Plummy, nearing his thirtieth year, heard the words per- 
fectly: 

. of the loving purposes of God from the first days of our disobedience 


unto the glorious Redemption brought us by this Holy Child: and let us 
make this Chapel glad with our carols of praise: 


Yes, he thought, that’s why I'm here . . . the music making glad . . . 
all else emptiness. Yet I kneel, say ‘Our Father’ and mean it too! There 
was something else then—but what? He shifted the balance of his 
weight more evenly on his knees, lifted his head from his hands and 
looked at Johnson the head chorister. No spunk, he thought. How 
does one teach leadership, inspire responsibility? Do those things 
matter with his voice? And he could write too, effectively, imagina- 
tively. That last essay . . . he lowered his eyes, his mouth lost some 
of his rigidity. What had he written now? “All the people in the village 
were nice except one family who were bastards.’ 


“Johnson, are you aware of the meaning of bastard?” 

“Yes, sir,” a little slowly but not uncertainly. 

“What do you suppose it means?” 

“Well sir, it’s . . it’s . . it means they were . . . well . . . sort 
of bastards . . .” 

The Choir rose and he was aware that he had not heard one word 
of the First Lesson. 
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Past three o’clock 

On a cold and frosty morning, 
Past three o’clock 

Good morrow, masters all. 


they sang and Johnson, conscious, awfully and suddenly of the ap- 
proaching fourth lesson which he had to read, abandoned the carol 
and desperately rehearsed his scene on the lectern. It’s like the play, 
he thought, only worse. Isiah, three verses. O crumbs! Suppose I 
stumble . . . spose I . . . The possibility nibbled at his anxiety. 
Beside him, Attwood devilishly aware of these inner tormentings, 
nudged him slyly. “You'll be on soon,” he whispered. “Plummy’s 
watching, pity you, if you make a mistake. Phew! Bad luck!” “Shurrup 
you, snapped Johnson badly rattled. “Isaiah . . . three verses, Old 
Plummy, Oh Lord.” Remember to look at Attwood’s btm tonight— 
the marks will be nice and red. 

Mr. Plummer firmly pulled his overcoat collar upright, squirmed 
on his chair and extended his feet to their full length and buried his 
hands still deeper into the warm deeps of his pockets. He was con- 
scientiously attentive to the Second Lesson—Abraham’s sacrifice. 
Perhaps, he mused, God got the idea of sacrificing Jesus from Abraham. 


The holly bears a berry 

As red as any blood... 

The holly bears a bark - 
As bitter as any gall. . . 


Why are we all here he wondered. Is it the mere sweetness of the 
thing or something more? For me . . . what? . . . duty? . . . habit? 
. entertainment? Where lay the enchantment and where the peace? 

Did Tudors, Stuarts, and Hanovers sit here vulnerable and question- 
ing? 

Of all the trees that are in the wood, 

The Holly bears the crown. 
He sniffed gently and looking up met the fox-terrier eyes of Attwood, 
bright, mischief-loaded. What's he thinking behind those jewels he 
wondered. I must hit him hard. And that extraordinary behind of his 
is cushioned, hurt-proof. 


All you within this place, 
And with true love and brotherhood 
Each now embrace . 
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Now it’s Johnson. He saw the boy mount the lectern. Not bad he 
conceded. A firm clear voice with a sense of rhythm, a sense of 
phrasing. Not at all bad . . . quite good . . . fine, fine . . . well 
done boy! His pleasure made audible his praise, but nobody objected. 
Already the Choir were singing. 

In dulci jubilo 

. . « In praesepio, 

. . . Matris in gremio. 

Alpha es et O! 
And Johnson now back in his place and leading with a light heart, 
the flush fading from neck and cheek, sang with a heightened sweetness 
in his moment of triumph. 

O Jesu parvule, 

I yearn for thee alway: 

Listen to my ditty, 

O puer optime 

Have pity on me, pity. 

O princeps gloriae 

Trahe me post te. 
Have pity! To Plummer the words were a special plea. Pity, pity, he 
murmured, giving breath but not voice to the word. The negative 
virtue. Less pity, more charity, more humility. They are the real needs. 
Pity is a house with a chilly interior. Like here, he thought. There's 
pity in every draughty corner, but humility and charity are the absent 
heats of the heart. A shilling now to see the Chapel—that’s the point, 
see, not pray. No prayer here. By Order of the Dean and Cannons. 
It’s true, he reflected, they've converted this place into a glorious 
side-show. You ‘do’ the Castle and then you ‘do’ the Chapel—but 
worship . . . ? They're preserving the fabric exquisitely, the vaulting, 
the cloisters, the relics, but the love of Christ, the mercy of God, a 
time for prayer, where were these? Were they worth a shilling? 
Even the vergers were policemen now. Move along there, no lingering, 
no not here, move along. A thread of memory severed his reflection. 
“It was a miracle of rare device. A sunny pleasure dome with caves of 
ice”. Cave of ice. He shivered involuntarily. 


Attwood, watching him covertly, was pleased. Jolly glad he’s 
cold, he thought. Serve him right. I'll get my revenge. We'll raid him 
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—the whole Choir. He saw himself brandishing a chair, storming the 
Master's Common Room. C’mon chaps, we've got him. Mr. Plummer 
cowered in the corner. Attwood drew his pistol and moved forward 
for the kill. Phew! he said to himself, excitedly vocal. Johnson glared 
at him. 
There naught was heard but Paradise Bird, 
Harp, dulcimer, lute, 


With cymbal, Trump and Tymbal. 
And tender, soothing flute .. . 


The head chorister swayed on his heels in his enthusiasm and blushed 
and lowered his eyes at the benevolent reproval of the Organist. 
What's a tymbal, he wondered, recovering his dignity. Plummy liked 
Coleridge too much. Why don’t we get on to Shelley? Blooming old 
opium edict. 


“Johnson, what is a dulcimer?” 
“Dunno, sir.” 
“Then why don't you put up your hand?—Yes, now what is it, 


Johnson?” 
“What's a dulcimer, sir?” 


Like a kind of game thought Johnson. Perhaps Plummy takes 
Opium. Accounts for his grumpiness at breakfast and stinking bates in 
the first period. Perhaps he’s an edict too. He half turned to communi- 
cate this startling truth to someone but remembered with disappoint- 
ment that only Attwood was within earshot, and he was fidgeting. “Sit 
still, can’t you,” hissed Johnson, and then as an afterthought, “show 
us your btm tonight.” There was no shade of malice in his voice 
only a friendly curiosity. Attwood did not answer, but thought, that’s 
a good idea! I'll charge a penny a look. He made a none too rapid 
fingered calculation. That's one and eightpence from the dormitory. 
I'm a Christian Martyr, he assured himself, whacked on Christmas 
Eve. And Old Plummy’s a pagan Emperor. Oh Lor’, ‘spect I'll cry, 
he’s sure to give me four. He fidgeted again, not without some reason. 


Mr. Plummer leaned forward determined to heed the last lesson. 
St. John, Ah yes, In the Beginning . . . The Dean’s crisp and vibrant 
voice pronounced the words. “All things were made by him and 
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without him was not anything made that was made . . .” Was the 
comprehensive subtlety of the whole passage merely the result of an 
ambiguous syntax, wondered Plummer, his head in his hands his 
elbows on his knees. Odd syntax makes for magic. “He came into his 
own, and his own received him not ... Suppose He walked in 
now. Just suppose! How could we receive him even if he got past 
the policeman at the Gate, or the Verger by the door. Guest or 
Intruder? What of the Thousand Pound per annum clergy? They 
could give Him an excellent glass of sherry, of course. And you, 
Plummer, he thought, you with a stomach full of bile, what would 
you do? He looked up searching desperately and momentarily for a 
sign and then rose with the congregation neither dejected nor elated. 

O come all ye faithful. . . 
sang the Choir, and they were exceedingly joyful and strangely tri- 
umphant. The words conjured expression from a thousand throats. 
Within the cavern, instantly, a great fountain of noise burst out and 
Plummer, feeling queerly detached, thought, we are all of one voice 
this instant, the young, the old, the flat and the sharp. Is it a matter 
of moments then, moments remembered, forgotten? He looked across 
to the Choir. 

O Come let us adore him, 

O Come let us adore him, Christ the Lord. 

He found himself looking at Attwood, and with a suggestion of a 

smile, slowly and with great deliberation, he winked. “Phew!” said 
Attwood, to nobody in particular. 





Schooling Our Children 


—The Great Debate: Canadian Style— 
by 





In attempting to prepare our pupils for effective living in a democratic society 
has our educational system ceased to be educational? Here is a vigorous assault 
on the most disturbing aspects of the “modern” trend in Canadian education. 





.” the age of permanent emergency in which we live, probably no 
one is going to be very seriously disturbed by the blunt assertion 
that here in Canada we are faced at this moment with a serious crisis 
in education. We seem to face so many crises, in so many directions, 
and some of them are vastly more urgent than that in education. But 
still, even though it be only a younger member of a whole family of 
crises, there it is, and sooner or later it will demand attention. 
Perhaps it will be sooner, not later, for all over Canada today 
voices are being raised to question the actual worth of what our public 
schools and universities are presently doing. Citizens’ meetings, 
teachers’ conventions, Home and School sessions, the daily press, and 
the national magazines—these are the platforms from which a rising 
clamour of criticism is being heard. Within the past year spokesmen 
for the professional societies, prominent business executives, and 
university presidents have publicly and vigorously expressed their 
concern. The correspondence columns of teachers’ magazines supply 
evidence that teachers themselves seriously doubt the value of many 
things which they are being forced to do. Even, Heaven help us, the 
pupils themselves are beginning to complain! Indeed, while it may 
be a little difficult to prove that there really is a crisis in Canadian 
education, it is certainly not difficult to prove that a large—and 
growing—number of Canadian people at least think there is! Surely 
the explanation of the remarkable success of Miss Neatby’s recent 
vigorous denunciation of our school system is simply that it deals 
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with a problem about which an enormous number of us today feel a 
deep concern. Apparently Canadian book buyers are agreed on one 
thing at least, that the subject of So Little For The Mind is one which 
they simply cannot ignore. 


The great questions in education are not entirely our own. Across 
the border American teachers and American students have faced them 
too. Their most obvious recent danger, of course, lay in the war which 
was brazenly declared upon freedom of inquiry, freedom of speech, 
and even freedom of thought. The McCarthys, the Jenners, and the 
Veldes were but the loudest and the most vulgar of the voices which 
demanded that education too must be cleansed of all suspicious 
(i.e., non-conformist ) elements. Such men inaugurated a vicious, well- 
organized, carefully planned campaign to turn education into a mere 
tool for producing not intelligent citizens, but simply docile subjects. 
Thirty-three states set up loyalty tests for teachers; seventeen had 
extra-legal tribunals to hear evidence and pronounce judgment upon 
charges which the constitution of the United States specifically forbids. 
Indeed, one might rather easily support the claim that the constitution 
actually forbad such tribunals! In Los Angeles literature about the 
United Nations was labelled “subversive” and was forbidden in 
the schools. In Georgia a well-known text-book on American govern- 
ment was eliminated because it “advocates strengthening the U.N”. In 
Arkansas the same book was banned because it used the word “under- 
privileged” to describe one section of the American people. In 
California, a text-book on economics was removed as “a menace to the 
principle of freedom of thought” because “it praised cooperatives’. 
And while it will mildly shock at least literate Canadians to learn that 
Charles and Mary Beard, Lewis Mumford and the Lynds were all 
cited as “subversives” by California's Committee of Un-American 
Activities, it will probably only amuse them to learn that Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb were also added to the list. 


Fortunately for all of us in Canada, it seems, if we caught this 
disease at all, we caught it only mildly, and so we had no loyalty 
tests, no extra-legal tribunals, and no provincial Committees on 
Un-Canadian Activities. (What possibilities that name suggests to 
the active imagination! ) And as far as I know, there were no chapters 
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(or should it be cells?) of a Students for Canada movement in any 
Canadian university. Comfortable and smug behind my desk, I could 
assume that the students busily writing before me were either “taking 
notes,” or more probably, writing home for money. 


Here in Canada we take considerable pride in our relative free- 
dom from the recent hysteria in American education. But then, no 
people in the world have ever been able to equal us in taking pride 
in doing nothing calmly, quietly, and without offense to anyone. Still, 
that sense of satisfaction should not obscure a very apparent fact. 
We may not have been faced with the American educator's number one 
problem, the threat to his freedom, but we are certainly faced with 
his number two worry, the rapid deterioration in the value and im- 
portance of what he is doing. The American teacher two years ago 
was grappling with the question, “Is the educational system ceasing 
to be democratic?” Here in Canada today we face a more brutal one. 
“Is the educational system ceasing to be educational?” 


The old school system by and large set itself two objectives; to 
impart knowledge and to cultivate in the pupil disciplined habits of 
work. Soon after the turn of the century well-meaning educationists 
rebelled against the limitations placed upon their craft and vigorously 
asserted the necessity for the schools to take on still another function. 
What we had to do, they said, was to prepare the pupil for “effective 
living in a democratic society’. For several decades now, that has 
been the banner of the new idea and under it has been mustered the 
full forces of most departments of education in Canada. 


Surely now the time has come to take stock of the new order, to 
assess the value of “the great innovation.” The answer will be unplea- 
sant, and hard to face, but it is becoming more apparent every day. 
Our educational system is failing miserably to perform its new 
function; far from strengthening our society in its attachment to 
democracy, it is distorting the very meaning of the word. More serious 
still, so much of our time and energy and resources is being spent on 
this futile business that we are in fact neglecting entirely the older tasks 
which a school used to perform. Imparting knowledge and cultivating 
discipline have ceased almost entirely to be legitimate activities for a 
school; in fact the very words “knowledge” and “discipline” are, 
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apparently, in the vocabulary of the educational expert of today, very 
close to being dirty words, and not to be used in polite educational 
circles. 

There is, I think, some reason to doubt whether the schools 
should ever have taken upon their shoulders the task of acting as 
agencies to teach democracy, of assuming the awful responsibility 
of decreeing that “All subjects should be related to one another and 
deliberately slanted and purposely taught to develop . . . demo- 
cratic citizens. . . .” as one prominent Canadian educationist recently 
declared. The goal of such deliberately slanted development will of 
course in reality be, not democratic citizens, but rather what the 
educational leaders consider to be democratic citizens. And with all 
due respect to their good intentions, I simply cannot trust their judg- 
ment in this matter. I would far rather rely upon the judgment of a 
young person who has sampled some of the wisdom of past experience, 
who has been brought to see the value of self-discipline and who has 
been encouraged—even compelled—to think independently and often. 
There are problems in political relationship which have plagued the 
minds of great men from Plato to Einstein; any school master, or 
professor of education, or the Department of Education official who 
offers to supply pat answers for those problems, does not belong with 
us. He belongs with the gods,—and the sooner he joins them the better 
off simple mortals will be. 

The arrogance of the ignorant has apparently already forced a 
decision on our educational order, and our schools are committed to 
the job of being a propaganda agency for a very dimly understood 
democratic philosophy. But even their willingness to push this new 
responsibility on the public educational system clearly proves that 
those who made the decision simply did not understand the issues 
involved. Every thinking citizen, every “political animal,” must provide 
for himself an intellectual reason for his political conviction. If, as a 
result, he becomes sure that democracy offers a better prospect than 
does any other alternative now known, he has thus made himself a 
convinced, and hence a valuable member of a democratic society. 
But that society, notice, is the end of the process, not the beginning. 
Political democracy wis created by, and for, its members; the mem- 
bers are not created by it, nor do they exist to serve it. 
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The problem of democracy in education is a very delicate and a 
very involved one. It deserves, in fact, much more than the cavalier 
attention which has been given it by experts who are clearly more 
expert in education than they are in democracy. The schools, if thev 
are to take on this new function of propaganda agency for democracy, 
must perform two functions; they must provide knowledge about 
democracy, and they must provide experience in democratic practices. 
I seriously doubt that anywhere in Canada today either of these duties 
is being assumed. The Programme of Studies in Manitoba, for example, 
notes carefully that “everyone concerned with education should give 
careful consideration to the basic tenets of the democratic philosophy.” 
And yet nowhere in the programme is there an opportunity give: 
for the teacher to bring his students face to face with those “basic 
tenets’. Surely in Canada at least a “careful consideration” of democ- 
racy would involve some study of British history, and of the develop- 
ment of those parliamentary institutions which constitute our demo- 
cratic machinery. Yet in the city in which I live—Winnipeg—during 
the present year not a single high school student has even had the 
opportunity to study British history, much less been required to do it. 
In fact, until recently the only reference to the history of parliamentarv 
institutions appeared in the outline for the world history course. There, 
in a section dealing with the struggle between crown and parliament 
in the seventeenth century, the teacher was warned, “Care should be 
taken not to become involved in the details of the struggle for 
parliamentary government in England.” In the latest amendments 
to the curriculum even this reference has been dropped. Now I realize 
that a course in British history which will deal with the rise of parlia- 
mentary democracy would be a difficult course. It would of necessity 
deal with ideas rather than with things, would be a real challenge to 
the minds of the pupils, and must thus be carefully avoided. Far better 
to organize a square dancing club, with elective officers, and at the 
end of winter's pleasure astound them all with the revelation that 
what they have been having was really “democratic” fun! 

What is being urged upon our students today is not democracy, 
but simply conformity. And that, surely, is a vastly different thing. 
The basic rule governing the new curriculum appears almost to be, 
“Find out what the majority wants, and then make that compulsory 
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upon all.” Having followed this rule the school has discharged its duty 
to a democratic society! The inevitable result of this flabby approach 
to the problem of democracy is a correspondingly flabby attitude on 
the part of the students in our system. Let me give an example from 
my own classroom experience this year. In his essay on Democracy, 
one of our present generation of university students decided that h2 
must deal with the new threat of communism. Said he, “Communism 
does either one of two things to our youth. It either makes them dispise 
{sic] and fear it, or they become in favour of it. Not realizing what 
would happen if such a type of government came into being. Slave 
labour would be introduced. All the joys of life such as moving pictures, 
dances and sports would probably be discontinued.” Such comments 
occur far too often these days for my peace of mind about the future 
of democracy. Said another student, in writing of the same subject, 
“A person might say, “Youth doesn't seem to be interested. . . .’ I'm 
afraid that is partly true. I don’t think enough of the youth of today 
are interested in the future of democracy, considering the world. But 
then, how are the young people supposed to cultivate an interest in 
world affairs if they aren't explained to them carefully and interest- 
ingly! It sounds like spoon-feeding, but something has to be done to 
kindle interest.” The frightening thing is that the attitudes which are 
reflected in such observations are not, in my experience, simply 
horrible and isolated examples; they are rather typical instances of 
the “sturdy self-reliance” which our educational system is producing 
for “effective living in a democratic society”. 

It is proudly claimed, too, that the schools today are democratic 
themselves, and hence teach by example. Now in the sense that they 
are at least open to all, and generally free to all, the schools have 
something to be proud of today. But that alone does not make them 
little democracies. Nor does the much talked about new freedom of 
movement in the schools. For neither mass enrolment, nor freedom 
from restraint, is in itself particularly democratic, nor perhaps even 
particularly good. The important questions are, “What do the masses 
get in schools?”, and “How far is the freedom of the pupils really 
democratic freedom, i.e. freedom in an ordered and disciplined 
community?” For the only kind of freedom which is possible in society 
and beneficial to it, is the freedom to participate in the imposing of 
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restraints upon oneself, after intelligent analysis, and as a reasoned 
choice. Is that what our schools and universities are developing in 
their populations? I think not. Such questions as these are important 
questions, and if the school system is to go on “training for democratic 
living,” they must be answered. 
* * x 

At the moment, however, the burning question in Canadian 
education does not seem to be whether the schools should be 
democratic. Of course they should. And the sooner they become 
so, the better. The more immediate question, however is whether 
they should not once more become educational also. Looking back 
over the past several decades in Canadian education, any observer 
will be impressed by some very obvious gains—gains which no 
one would tor a minute deny. The buildings are better, the rooms 
are lighter, the equipment is more complex and more varied, and the 
teachers are, I think, infinitely better prepared with techniques and 
skills. But all the admiration for the new order should not blind us 
to the equally obvious fact that there have likewise developed in 
Canadian education certain tendencies which are doing, and have 
done, enormous harm, and which must be checked betore we pay 
an even greater price in wasted talents than we have already paid. 

In many cases these specific blights upon our educational system 
arose from perfectly understandable desires to correct existing wrongs. 
All that has happened is that the corrections have gotten out of hand. 
In throwing out the dirty bath water, some of our educational experts 
now ruefully see that they threw out the baby, too, and maybe even 
the bath as well. For example, it was certainly a sound idea that 
normal schools and teacher training institutions generally should 
devote some of their time and efforts to the task of instructing would- 
be teachers in the methods of teaching. It was certainly worth while 
that the experience of old hands, their experiments, and their con- 
clusions, should be passed along to the green hands by means of the 
so-called “methods” course. Unfortunately, however, methodology has 
become a new Frankenstein’s monster, and has swallowed almost 
everything else. According to one group of normal school students 
recently polled, approximately five-sevenths of their time is taken up 
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with methods of teaching and testing, and two-sevenths with the 
subjects which they will teach. Not what but how is the all-important 
question now. But surely students in a provincial normal school, some 
with Grade 12 standing, some with only Grade 11, and some with not 
even that, are still in need of knowledge about the subjects they are 
going to teach. According to one critic of normal school practice in 
Manitoba, and incidentally, an officer of the teachers’ organization, 
the only requirement for entrance into one of these training institu- 
tions is that “the body be warm to the touch”. Will anyone question 
the wisdom of suggesting that it might be a sensible sort of policy for 
the teacher-certificating agencies to try to see to it that a teacher of 
history should know some history, or that a teacher of mathematics 
should know some mathematics. Not so nowadays, however. And if 
this neglect is understandable in dealing with a normal school popu- 
lation it is not understandable in a teacher training institution whose 
pupils are supposed to have had university training. In the university 
in which I teach, it is not possible for a student to secure a degree in 
education unless he has completed the courses in methods of teaching, 
in educational psychology, in school administration, etc. etc. It is 
quite possible under the regulations for him to secure that degree, 
however, and then to get from the Department of Education a 
certificate entitling him to teach history, for example, in a secondary 
school, without ever having read any history in university at all. It is 
not only possible. As the poet says, it happens every spring! As long 
as the Department gets the same number of bodies as it has empty 
class rooms, and then puts one body up at the front of each room in 
September, it has performed its chief duty. 

Along with this over-emphasis on methods there has developed 
a similar over-emphasis on gadgets. In our civilization it is almost an 
article of faith that the photo-electric cell, the comptometer, or some 
other wonder of the world bearing the magic name of a “business 
machine’ will solve any problem for us. We now measure the effective- 
ness of a school by its number of “audio-visual aids”, quite forgetting 
that they are only aids. For the fact still remains that a school without 
radio, moving picture machine, or “inter-com” system, could still be 
a good school, while one with all those devices and many others 
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besides, might still be a pedagogical nightmare. Well-informed and 
well-trained teachers, warm, dry and well-lighted rooms, and a library 
of good books,—these are the necessities, and it is on them that the 
tax-payers money should be spent first. 

Even more apparent is the pre-occupation which our school 
system displays with “practical things”. It may have been at one time 
a healthy criticism to say that the school should relate its lessons to 
the world around it, to give some of its instruction a direct relevance 
to society. But now all knowledge is tested for this relevance, and 
only that which passes the test is retained. Thus, practical science 
replaces physics and chemistry, and practical arts take an honoured 
position above literature. There was even a particularly grisly experi- 
ment recently carried on in a junior high school in one western city, to 
replace the whole English course with “business English”! In the 
pages of Maclean's magazine an educational expert—of a sort— 
recently argued that grammar need no longer be taught since savages 
can communicate ideas, and little children too, without any knowledge 
of it! I might point out that pigs, too, on occasion can communicate 
their desires. But the English language is surely something more 
complex, more fitting for adult humans, than either a system of grunts 
and snuftles, or a “me want food” kind of communication, and it 
deserves more thought for its preservation than it is now getting. And 
the pupil, I think, deserves more respect than is accorded him in a 
rule which I heard advanced a year ago at a teachers convention. 
“Teach just enough grammar,” said one speaker, “to enable the pupil 
to understand why he makes his simpler mistakes.” God forbid, 
apparently that he should even be asked to contemplate his serious 
mistakes. But why not? 

The pre-occupation with practical subjects takes on many forms 
in our education today. Latin lessons no longer deal with Caesar's 
campaigns but rather with portly matronae giving lessons in manners to 
stuffy little puellae. The mathematics text-book must be given some 
such title as Mathematics We Use, the implication being that any 
mathematical process which little Johnnie does not need in buying 
his comic book at the local drug store, is useless mathematics. Such a 
book, of course, will run very heavily to “carefully planned activities” 
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which will bring the student painlessly to a realization of the “social 
significance of mathematics”. But can he add and subtract? A Grade 
VIII English course begins with a discussion of “filling” [sic] a 
questionnaire. This is done because “many times in your life you 
will have to answer a questionnaire.” (The example is a questionnaire 
on “English skills” in which the student is asked to rate his own “Form 
in Written Work” as Poor, Average, or Good. The instructions solemnly 
say, “Consider yourself average if you do not make more than four 
errors in one hundred words of a written composition. Good means 
perfect.” ) 

Another form which this idolatry of the practical takes, in the 
area of the secondary schools, is the prevailing tendency to sneer at 
the old style of educating everyone for entrance to a university, when 
in fact only a few ever went on to higher work. The natural way to 
correct this horrible state of affairs was, of course, to introduce into 
the secondary schools such vocational and practical subjects as would 
really fit the student for his life’s work. Apparently if a student is going 
to be a barber, the sooner we get the scissors and comb into his hand 
the happier he will be. And the better barber, too, I suppose. Since 
Shakespeare, or French, or European history, seem to have little place 
in the barber shop, however, they can quite properly be sacrificed. 
Nowadays, thank Heaven, the students themselves are beginning to 
protest such arrogance on the part of the authorities. 

Some of the bolder among the educational big wigs carry this 
tendency to the extremes. At a recent conference of educationists in 
Winnipeg one speaker quite vigorously denounced the cultural content 
of the university entrance course, on the ground that it would “unfit” 
many for their future life. Give them desires above their station, I 
suppose! His suggestion was that Winnipeg, instead of having six 
ordinary high schools and one vocational high school, should reverse 
the proportion and have six vocational schools and only one in which 
the cultural subjects would get attention. Quite a democrat, he! 

The official bulletin of the British Columbia Department of 
Education points out that, “The high schools of the province will be of 
much greater value to B.C. if the needs of other than future university 
students are given full consideration.” Now no one will quarrel with 
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that, until he finds that this consideration simply means that there 
must be less literature in the course, and more lessons in how to set 
and serve a formal dinner, less history and more attention to shops, 
no science except practical science, and no theory at all. The general 
theme in all the provinces is distressingly similar. Never present the 
student with an idea; always show him things. In other words treat 
our adolescents just as the first missionaries treated the savages whom 
they met in the North American wilderness. Why then do we com- 
plain when we see a group of adolescents clustered about a juke box 
and acting just like those savages? Perhaps instead we should simply 
ask this question, “Which plan of instruction will best fit a student 
for competence and happiness in later life; to give him practice in 
thinking, and by so doing to develop in him a capacity to think, or 
to give him a set of physical skills which he will in all probability need 
to relearn when he enters adult life?” 

The most flagrant example of this worship of the practical is the 
prevailing tendency to equate the practical with the material. A 
school library is measured in terms of the number of books, no matter 
of what quality, a school project in terms of a thing which can be put 
on display, or at least in terms of the number who took part in it. 
There are other abuses less open, but even more vicious. One is the 
thesis that if you relate subject matter to the student’s own experience, 
that subject matter becomes more “real” to him. This, I take it, is the 
meaning of the new emphasis on “real-life situations” which one 
finds in today’s official publications. Can this emphasis be abused? 
Not long ago [ received an official statement of a new course 
being used in the schools of Illinois—a course which attempts to put 
the “study of contemporary problems” into “real-life situations”. One 
project was an examination of “the way in which the recent war 
has affected the dating habits of a high school society.” Real life indeed, 
but how silly! At the moment I cannot think of any single piece of 
information about the last war more unimportant than the answer to 
that problem. Now of course, this is in Illinois; and it wouldn’t happen 
here in Canada. Well, sillier things than that have crossej the un- 
defended frontier! 

Closely allied to this over-emphasis on what is “practical”, and 
what is “real”, goes an over-emphasis on activity and busy-ness. Fifty 
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years ago the school room was a place of dead silence save for the 
voice of the teacher, of instructions on one hand and obedience on the 
other, of disciplined precision to the point where the pupils even sat 
down and rose up by numbers. (They did not, however, go to the 
bathroom by a time-schedule, as the kiddies now do! ) It was inevitable 
that the old regimented school room life should be criticized. Inevit- 
able and right. But what we have now is perhaps the other extreme. 
Busy-ness and bustle are the dominant impressions one gets now 
from a typical classroom. A project which involves some cooperative 
work on the part of the whole class is perhaps a good thing, but that 
too, can be abused. And often is. To have students draw a plan of a 
French Canadian seigneury and then construct the whole thing on a 
table, with miniature animals and buildings and so on, is an interesting 
bit of play, but probably teaches nothing that reading a paragraph in 
a text-book of Canadian history does not teach much better. By all 
means let the children bustle around occasionally, but one should 
remember that they are simply bustling around, they are not learning 
“to live effectively”, or any other nonsense. 

The hall mark of the successful school today, if one takes the 
experts at all seriously, is the presence in it of happy children. “Learn- 
ing is now motivated’, we are told, and the implication is that learning 
fifty years ago was not. Today, so we are told, we have a child-centred 
school and a child-centred curriculum; the consequence is that the 
child does what he is led to want to do. But some learning is neither 
pleasant nor pleasurable, and you only waste valuable time trying 
to make it so. Nevertheless such learning may be still necessary and 
must be faced by the student. Three hundred years ago our Puritan 
ancestors operated on the assumption that work which was disagree- 
able must be good for one, work which was pleasant must not be work 
at all. Today we seem to have reversed the proposition. And we are 
as far from the truth as they were. The fact is that many of the tasks 
which properly belong in the schools and universities of Canada 
today are still disagreeable, and students dislike them heartily. They 
may nevertheless not only be necessary, but even good for them! 

Perhaps the most serious single indictment which the critics have 
drawn against the educational order of the day is that it takes itself too 
seriously. The apologists for the new order maintain that the schools 
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are “responsible for the whole child”. Says the bulletin of one western 
provinces Department of Education, “the objects of education are 
good health, social acceptance, training for citizenship, consumer 
education, familiarity with the tools and methods of learning, under- 
standing of the physical environment, appreciation of family life, 
vocational competence, appreciation of cultural achievement, wise 
use of leisure time, ethical values in group living, and intelligent 
thought and expression.” Whew! And the really frightening thing is 
the calm assumption that the schools not only can but will take on 
the task of meeting all these objectives. 

In order to perform all these new functions, the school curriculum 
has had to be drastically revised. (In the vocabulary in general use 
today, “revision” means the addition of something new.) To the older 
subjects have been added as proper areas for pupil effort such new 
fields as that of sex education, alcohol education, journalism, voca- 
tional education, and a host of others. To instruction in the three R’s 
has been added instruction in safe driving, in parliamentary proce- 
dures, in swimming, in table manners, in radio techniques,—even, so 
help me, lessons in good telephone manners! Teaching staffs used 
to have only teachers of English, of history, of arithmetic, of Latin and 
so on. Now there are teachers of family relationships, and of social 
behaviours, guidance counsellors, and directors by the dozens. Now 
almost any one of these additions can be defended easily as being a 
worthwhile activity; no intelligent parent would deny that. The sum 
total effect of all the additions, however, is to create in the school 
curriculum a vicious competition for the student's time and energy 
and attention. The additions have been purchased at a price, and 
that price is decreased attention to what we used to call the core 
subjects, to language, literature, history, mathematics and science. 
And the higher the student goes in the educational ladder the more 
pronounced this tendency becomes. The end result, in the words of 
Robert Hutchins, one-time president of the University of Chicago, 
and one-time darling of the educational innovators, is that “It is 
entirely possible for a man to graduate from one of these institutions 
[ universities | without being able to read and write, to say nothing 
of knowing mathematics, or having any acquaintance with the tradi- 
tion in which, though he does not know it, he is living!” Strong words 
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these, and though he was applying them to American universities, one 
wonders how true they are becoming here too. 

To get time for the new studies not only are the older ones trim- 
med down; usually they are lumped with others to facilitate their 
disposal. Thus history and geography and civics become social studies; 
thus physics, chemistry, geology, astronomy, botany and meteorology 
merge into general science, and that very aptly named discipline is 
now invading the universities. The logical end product of such a 
tendency will probably be some such course as that which has already 
appeared in American secondary schools—the so-called “common 
learnings course’, in which “materials from science, literature, history, 
mathematics, industrial education, homemaking, business education, 
community economics, art, music, and other areas may be included.” 
The learning of all the ages in five easy hours a week, with lots of 
time left over for group projects and democratic discussions of the 
school dance next Friday! 

The publications of the various Departments of Education across 
Canada almost without exception tell us solemnly that the schools 
under their jurisdiction “exist to meet the needs of youth’. Some of 
them go even further and make the claim that they propose to meet 
“all the needs of youth”. The only retort which one should make to 
such caesarisms as this is that until these departments begin to provide 
food and clothing and overnight lodgings for their customers, they 
are by their own definition failing in their purposes. Without doubt, 
they protest too much. Equally without doubt, they attempt too much. 
Should not the educational advisers of the provincial governments 
once again return to earth and revise their aims downward? Perhaps 
once again they might agree that in reality the schools and universities 
of Canada exist only to meet some of the needs of the youth of today. 
If they will do that, perhaps we could agree on what needs the schools 
should attempt to meet. My personal nominations would be two: the 
need for knowledge and the need for intellectual discipline. There 
may be more, but until they fill those two needs in our young people, 
those schools and universities are failing in their own particular func- 
tion. Until they do that they will always be open to the charge that 
as our culture moves farther and farther in the direction of organized 
silliness and planned inanity, education is proudly leading the way. 





TWO POEMS 
by 


If I Could Escape 


If I could escape from all the walls and rooms 
That hold me back, escape from all the streets, 

If I could escape from time, from the morning alarm clock, 
If I could go free into another spring time, 

And smell the sensuous light smell of lilacs, 

And see them rising like a purple smoke; 

If I could be the wind blowing through the lilacs, 
Now soft and aching, with fingers on their hair 
Delicate and compassionate as the touch of love, 
Now fierce and free, piling the frightened clouds 
Into a mounded frenzy in mid-air, 

Scattering the blossoms, flinging branches to earth; 
If I could lie with my face against the ground 
Like a swimmer swimming through green waves of grass 
And clover like white foam, bathed in green light, 
Smelling the steamy sweetness of the earth; 

Oh, if I could escape and run, and run 

Across the unfenced fields, or into the woods 
Where no one ever comes, tangled and deep, 
Shielding their mystery in their brooding shades; 
If I could break the doors and smash the windows 
And bribe the angel with the flaming sword 

Who guards the Eden of my lost desires 

To let me past the gate, I'd never come back, 

But camp like a gypsy in the wilderness 

And live on honey and wild blackberries. 
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Canon Bradley 


The Canon, pastor of a peaceful flock, 

Was always all his people could desire. 

Prosily pious, placidly devout, 

Not given much to spend his time in prayer, 
Taking his faith on faith and without doubt, 
Fond of his food, his dogs, his pipe, his jokes, 
Perhaps a little less fond of his wife, 

Charitable and in the main good-natured. 

His sermons never kept a soul awake, 

But there was never any nonsense about them. 
Companionable and hearty with the men, 

He complimented their wives with discreet bluntness. 
His round, red, cheerful face, enwreathed in smiles, 
Beamed blandly out on every social meeting. 


It was a pity, so the people said, 

His wife was not more like him. The parson’s wife 
Should be more sociable, a better mixer. 

But she was shy, perhaps a little cold. 

She never joined the Guild or sang in the choir, 

Was never active in good works, had been known to smile, 
Perhaps maliciously, at those who were. 

Prim and a trifle bookish, she kept aloof 

From all her neighbours, from her husband too. 


Their only child, their little daughter Anne, 

Died suddenly when she was twelve years old, 
And each endured a solitary grief. 

The mother, folding up her daughter's dresses, 
Bought a new lap-dog, walked the length of town, 
Smiling her calm smile at the passing neighbours. 
The Canon, with his round, bewildered face 

No longer red, stood in his pulpit, gazed 
Uncertainly about him, read his text, 

Stopped in the middle of a sentence, stared 

A full five minutes out the open door, 

And said, “Beloved, let us meditate 

On the Communion of Saints. I have nothing to say.” 





Eden’s Isle 
by 


A. J. M. Sora 


‘The Isle is full of noises.’ 
The sea runs at the shore 
With querulous yelping voices 
And a hollow, heavier roar. 


The sea wind in the oak trees 
Shrieks like a prophet of death 
Or whines as a man will wheeze 


Who fights for his last breath. 


The cliffs crumble to chalk 

Where the breakers thunder and thud. 
The vessels moored at the dock 

Are drained of their life-blood. 


The Eagle rides on the storm; 

His shadow blots out the Isle; 

And in the East, the immovable form 
Of the Sphinx smiles a stone smile. 








Hydrogen - Universal Element 
—Question Marks in Our Skies— 
by 


A. Visert Dovuc.as 
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Whence came hydrogen and why is it the basic element? How were other 
substances formed? Was there a single moment of creation? Is there a continuous 
creation of matter? Here are some of the challenging questions posed for our 
scientists as they plumb the mysteries of interstellar space. 





Saws 


ydrogen is the lightest and simplest of all the elements but only 
H recently has it been recognized as the most abundant element 
in the universe. It has long been of basic interest to chemists and 
physicists. During the last twenty-five years it has become of increasing 
importance to astronomers. Now, with the rapid advance of knowledge 
in nuclear physics, it has suddenly loomed large on the retinas of 
defence research scientists, and in consequence of government deci- 
sions in more than one country resulting in the successful manufacture 
of hydrogen bombs of immense destructive power, hydrogen has 
acquired a new significance and aroused considerable curiosity in the 
minds of the general public. 

In the language:of science, hydrogen has atomic number 1, atomic 
weight 1.0078 (on the scale relative to oxygen 16); it is composed of 
the two fundamental units of maiter, one electron and one proton, 
which carry equal and opposite electric charge but are very unequal 
in their mass, the protor or nucleus of the hydrogen atom being about 
1836 times more massive than the electron. These facts—atomicity 
itself, the dissimilarity of proton and electron in mass, the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of hydrogen in the vastness of the universe—are 
mysteries challenging the keenest thinking of scientists and awakening 
in the thoughtful mind the deep awe which Goethe regarded as man’s 
loftiest experience. 
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Curiosity about this substance, subsequently called hydrogen 
( generator of water), appears to date at least as far back as Paracelsus 
in the 16th century. Its combustibility when mixed with air was known 
to Turgnet de Mayenne, to Robert Boyle and to Lemery in the 17th 
century, but it remained for Henry Cavendish to show in 1766 that 
this gas was liberated when dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid acted 
upon various metals. Cavendish called it “inflammable air’, and in 
1781 he was able to prove that when it burned in air or in oxygen only 
water was produced. 

Hydrogen is almost ubiquitous in the physical world. Of the 
three atoms forming a molecule of water, two are hydrogen; and 
hydrogen is a constituent of every acid. It is present in almost all 
rocks, either in chemical combination as hydroxyl or as water trapped 
within the rock or held as water of crystallization. The Earth’s crust 
contains about one per cent of hydrogen by mass and since these 
atoms are so light, this really means that sixteen per cent of the atoms 
forming the crust or “lithosphere” are hydrogen. All living things, 
vegetable and animal, are largely composed of hydrocarbons and 
water and hence are made up mainly of hydrogen.’ Sir Arthur Shipley, 
a former Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, once remarked, “Even 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is 85% water!” From this it follows that 
every human body contains far more hydrogen atoms than the sum 
total of its atoms of oxygen, carbon, calcium, magnesium, iron and 
other elements of which it is composed. Our bodies are therefore not 
only of the Earth earthy, they are akin to the ‘stuff of which the sun 
and other stars are made, for the main difference in composition be- 
tween a planet like the Earth and a star is the vastly greater prepon- 
derance of hydrogen in a star. 

The Earth and other planets and their satellites, the asteroids, 
the comets and the meteors are not typical aggregations of matter in 
the universe for the very reason that they have lost most of their 
hydrogen into space. This is because they are not sufficiently massive 
bodies to have been able to retain this lightest gas by gravitational 
attraction. Planets, even though they may be more numerous than we 
know, can represent a very smail proportion of the ‘stuff of the 
universe. Our sun is over 300,000 times more massive than the Earth, 
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and all the non-selfluminous bodies of the solar system do not add 
up in total mass to one seven-hundredth of the mass of the sun. Hence 
stars, these vast spheres of stupendously hot gases, and not planets, 
are typical of the matter of the universe. 

Next in importance to hydrogen in the composition of a star is 
helium. All the heavier elements of the chemist’s table—lithium, 
berylium, boron, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen and so on up to uranium 
which is number 92 at the end of the list of natural elements—comprise 
perhaps not more than one percent of the material content of a star 
like our sun. Cosmologists have sound reasons for believing that this 
is true of stars in general, not only of the hundred thousand million 
stars in our own galaxy or Milky Way system, but of the stars in the 
millions of other galaxies comparable to our own; and true also of 
the vast quantities of matter thinly distributed in interstellar space 
within each galaxy. 

The evidence for the overwhelming predominance of hydrogen 
in the universe is both spectroscopic and theoretical. The sequence 
of events which led up to this discovery is of interest. Sir Arthur 
Eddington, in the course of pioneering investigations begun in Cam- 
bridge in 1916 on the internal constitution of the stars, had assumed 
for his theoretical model a rotating sphere of gas of composition not 
unlike the relative abundance of the various elements in the earth. 
He had run into persistent difficulties in calculating the opacity of 
such a star to outward flowing radiation. Radiant energy is generated 
deep within a star and gradually flows outward to the surface. Opacity 
is a measure of the loss of energy suffered by the radiations in passing 
through a given thickness of the stellar gases. The less the scattering 
and absorption, the greater is the transparency and the less the opacity 
and vice versa. Eddington knew that agreement with laboratory data 
on opacity could be obtained if the proportion of hydrogen in the 
model star were drastically increased, but neither he nor his con- 
temporaries thought this justifiable in the nineteen-twenties. 

About this time the relative abundance of elements in the surface 
layers of a star was determined spectroscopically by American astron- 
omers and hydrogen was discovered to be the chief constituent of 
stellar atmospheres at these upper levels, with helium a far off second 
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and all the heavier elements forming but a small fraction of the whole. 
However, it then seemed unreasonable to think that these proportions 
were also true of the deeper layers of gas within the star; but by 1932 
the probable existence of poweriul convection currents beneath the 
surface layers of a star appeared to have been established theoretically. 
This would ensure mixing of the gases throughout the entire star just 
as the winds in the earth’s atmosphere keep the nitrogen and oxygen 
thoroughly mixed. The deduction that hydrogen atoms far outnumber 
all others as the material of which stars are made could then be drawn 
and this conclusion was reached independently by Professor Edding- 
ton in Cambridge and Professor Stromgren of Denmark. Stellar theory 
and cosmology then entered upon a new era. 


* * * 


Granted that hydrogen is the basic substance of the universe, 
how, when and where have the quite significant quantities of helium 
come into existence and the relatively minute quantities of all the 
other ninety elements? Two types of answer have been given. One 


line of argument depends on the theory of the expanding universe 
proposed by Professor G. Lemaitre of Louvain in 1927. From the 
observed rate at which distant galaxies of ‘stars are receding it can 
be calculated that about seven thousand million years ago, all the 
matter of the universe may have been concentrated in the form of 
protons, neutrons and electrons in a “primeval atom” or small volume 
of immense energy density. The temperature would then have been 
tremendously high and cataclysmic explosion would have taken place 
with thermonuclear synthesis of atomic nuclei and the inevitable 
decay of neutrons until in some thirty minutes, according to their 
respective probabilities of formaticn and of nuclear stability, approxi- 
mately the present relative abundances of the different elements 
would have come into being. The »ames of Fermi and Turkevich are 
associated with the calculations of these probabilities and times. With 
this expansion of the universe the temperature would fall rapidly and 
further synthesis of heavy elements on any large scale would cease, 
leaving the great surplus of hydrogen and helium which has continued 
to exist through the thousands of millions of years. Within this time 
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has taken place the gradual condensation of matter into vast units 
that are called galaxies after our own Milky Way system of 100,000 
million stars which is a typical example. In each such “galactic vol- 
ume’, out of the hydrogen, helium and heavier dust particles, conden- 
sation into individual stars gradually proceeded and still is taking 
place at the present time. 

The second hypothesis presupposes only hydrogen as the original 
substance and then proceeds to consider the synthesis of other elements 
in the deep hot interior of stars. Stars evolve by aggregation of matter 
around chance centres of greater density in the primeval gas; gravi- 
tation draws more and more matter into denser concentration and 
this causes the temperature to rise. At a central temperature of the 
order of 15 million degrees, helium is synthesized by proton-proton 
collisions when two hydrogen nuclei (protons) collide with such 
force that they form a new heavier nucleus of hydrogen. Then this 
in turn collides with a proton to form a light helium nucleus, and this 
in collision with another proton and attracting to itself two electrons 
forms a normal helium atom. Other sequences of proton collision are 
possible bringing into existence small amounts of the lighter elements 
up to carbon, nitrogen and oxygen. At Cornell, Professor Bethe investi- 
gated the mathematical probabilities of a cycle of events involving 
atoms of these three elements in a sequence of collisions with protons 
and spontaneous nuclear changes resulting in four hydrogen atoms 
becoming one helium atom with a total liberation of enough radiant 
energy to explain the output of light and heat from a star like our own 
sun. Thus helium will become much more abundant than any heavier 
elements. 

The central temperature of the star will slowly mount to heights 
approaching 100 million degrees. This is the degree of high tempera- 
ture which has been produced artificially over brief instants of time in 
the hydrogen bomb involving collisions between two heavy hydrogen 
atoms with a tremendous emission of radiation. The control of these 
exothermic nuclear reactions represents an advance of knowledge 
which, like all knowledge, whether scientific or non-scientific, can 
be used either for good or for evil purposes. Atomic energy, with 
hydrogen playing a large role, may provide the answer to the serious 
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problem of diminishing reserves of the natural fuels, coal and petro- 
leum. “Atoms for peace” is not merely a slogan, it is already a reality. 


x o * 


When the central temperature of a star rises beyond 100 million 
degrees the star may be said to be approaching old age. By this time 
thermonuclear reactions, as recently described by Hoyle, will have 
transmuted so much of the hydrogen into a sequence of heavier 
elements up to neon that contraction and further rise of internal 
temperature will rapidly follow. At 600 million degrees, sodium and 
magnesium will be formed; at 1500 million, aluminium, silicon, 
sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine, argon, potassium and calcium. If the 
star began with enough mass (at least 30% more than our sun) its 
central temperature could attain 2000 million degrees and the forma- 
tion of iron, and to a lesser extent of titanium, chromium, manganese, 
cobalt, nickel, copper and zinc, would proceed. 

With continued reduction of its hydrogen and helium content 
in this vast process (where, for example, 56 hydrogens are lost for 
every ordinary iron atom that is formed), the rapidly aging star may 
become so unstable that it suffers a cataclysmic explosion. This is 
accompanied by an immense but temporary increase in brightness 
and the star is called a nova. The explosion hurls a shell of gas, 
including many of the heavier atoms, into interstellar space. Thus 
with the passage of aeons of time, the interstellar gases have become 
enriched with more and more heavy atoms. These form molecules 
and aggregations as dust and frozen crystals capable of producing 
scattering and polarization of starlight—optical phenomena which are 
observable from the Earth. 

In these regions of dust clouds and much free hydrogen, stars 
like our sun were born many thousand million years ago and younger 
stars have been and are being born—born with a head start by having 
a generous 1% of the heavier atoms including 0.25% of metallic 
elements, and also 10% of helium in their original make-up. These 
are now called Type I stars and they form a distinct contrast to the 
mature stars of Type II which were born when the universe was 
younger and have perhaps no more than 0.01% of the metallic 
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elements in their composition even after 6000 million years or more. 

Galaxies are of two kinds—some are elliptical and some are iu 
the form of great spirals like a pinwheel. Our sun is a humble member 
of a large spiral galaxy. The central portions both of our own and 
other great spiral galaxies, and the elliptical galaxies appear to be 
made up of the older stars of Type II. Their interstellar spaces are 
extraordinarily free of dust and absorbing gases. But the arms of 
the spiral galaxies appear to be rich in hydrogen and dust clouds, 
and here are found both the older stars of Type I and the young, 
very hot, massive blue giant stars as well as young stars of lesser mass 
and surface temperature, all of Type I, testifying by their spectra to 
their greater content of metallic atoms. 

Since we know that our sun is a Type I star, and that it is not 
near the centre of our great galaxy or Milky Way system, the question 
arises as to whether we are out in a spiral arm? Can we trace the 
extent of our particular arm and the other arms seen in overlapping 
perspective between the obscuring dust clouds around the plane of 
the Milky Way? The affirmative answer has only come in the last four 
or five years. New methods of gaining astronomical knowledge were 
needed and the science of radio supplied the new tool. Jansky in the 
United States had found that short waves are reaching the Earth from 
outer space. Then Reber found a higher radio intensity, on the average, 
from the great encircling zone of the Milky Way and particularly 
from the Sagittarius region where lies the centre of our galaxy. Later 
van de Hulst of Leiden found theoretically that under the conditions 
prevailing in interstellar space hydrogen should emit a 2lcm radio 
wave. This was first detected in 1951 at Harvard, and now its intensity 
in various directions in space is being mapped by astronomers in many 
countries. Not only does it locate the great concentrations of diffuse 
hydrogen in direction, and in spite of intervening dust clouds which 
are opaque or semi-opaque to visible light, but it makes possible dis- 
tance measurements so that the spiral arms of our galaxy can be 
mapped in three dimensions. The well-known Doppler relation 
between the velocity of the source of light relative to the observer 
on the Earth and the position of the radiation in the spectrum—its 
wave-length being lengthened with recession and shortened with 
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approach—is as applicable in the radio spectrum as in the optical or 
ultra-violet range. Every star and nebula in our galaxy is revolving 
about the centre of gravity of the galaxy, and these velocities are 
greatest near the centre and successively less and less in the orbits 
further from the heart of our galaxy, in accordance with a well under- 
stood law of orbital velocities which was discovered by. Kepler and 
confirmed by Newton. It is therefore possible to calculate the velocities 
which nebulae or stars would have at different distances from the 
centre. This, together with the knowledge of our solar system's distance 
from the centre (26,000 light years where the distance unit, the light 
year, is approximately six million million miles ) and with the informa- 
tion given us by Doppler changes in the exact wave length of the 21cm 
hydrogen line enables us to determine the distance of the hydrogen 
atoms emitting the radiation. 

A beautiful example of the ability of this method to differentiate 
between three distinct concentrations of hydrogen in the same direc- 
tion is shown on a radio record recently obtained with the Harvard 
radio telescope. Instead of one line agreeing exactly with the 21cm 
position on the spectrum, or in other words, corresponding to a radio 
pulse of frequency 1420 megacycles, the record shows three radio 
pulses of frequencies slightly beyond the 1420 Mc. One is relatively 
weak and two are very strong, and their Doppler displacements from 
the 1420 Mc frequency which the hydrogen atoms are emitting indi- 
cate that the weakest originate in a very remote hydrogen cloud, while 
an extensive hydrogen region lies relatively near to us and a yet larger 
concentration lies at an intermediate distance. 

At the meeting of the International Astronomical Union in Dublin 
in early September, 1955, a three-dimensional model was shown of 
the arms of the Milky Way in a wide sector surveyed by the Leiden 
observers. A few years ago such ar achievement would have seemed 
an unattainable hope. To the research scientists of Great Britain who 
developed radar, and to all who perfected the techniques of radio 
short wave reception under the pressure of wartime necessity, is due 
the phenomenal success of radio astronomy in the post-war years. 
This is but one example of how knowledge gained in wartime research 
has proved to be of permanent value in peace time—in this particular 
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case with no ulterior motives, no thought of practical application, 
but simply to satisfy man’s thirst for knowledge about this vast, 
mysterious and challenging universe of which he is himself a part. 


* * * 


Many questions arise when one meditates on the immense 
significance of hydrogen in the universe, ponders the problem of its 
composition, and speculates about the far distant future when the 
original amount of hydrogen has been largely transformed into other 
elements with the inevitable accompanying loss of mass and increase 
of radiation. We may ask: Why is hydrogen, the basic element, com- 
posed of such an ill assorted pair of particles as the proton and the 
electron? Very few, if any, living cosmologists will attempt an answer. 
An effort to supply a fundamental answer was made in 1931 by 
Eddington, but in the form in which the argument was left at the 
time of his death in 1944, it had still not carried conviction; and yet 
it is suggestive of a mode of approach worthy of further study. Is it 
possible to show that the proton and the electron are the two and 
only two fundamental particles of matter and that inevitably by the 
nature of things, while having equal and opposite electric charge of the 
observed value, they must have unequal masses which cannot be 
other than in the ratio of 1836 : 1? Arguing from the knowledge of 
theoretical physics then at his disposal, Eddington tried valiantly to 
achieve this result about the truth of which he had no trace of doubt. 

Reference was made earlier to Lemaitre’s primeval atom and 
his assumption of a “beginning” or time of creation of the universe. 
Some cosmologists dislike the idea of a finite time following upon an 
instant of creation and have sought an alternative theory. Jordan in 
Germany and Bondi, Gold and Hoyle in Great Britain, have investi- 
gated the implications of assuming a large scale uniformity of the 
universe, not only in space but in time. This means neither a begin- 
ning nor an end; and it assumes continuous creation of matter through- 
out space to maintain the density which would otherwise become 
progressively lower with the expansion of space. From the actual rate 
of recession of the distant galaxies. they have found that the rate of 
appearance of matter ex nihilo would have to be one atom of hydrogen 
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per cubic mile of space per hour. This is much too small for observa- 
tional detection even if it be taking place. Assumptions about creation 
from which various cosmologies are developed must be selected at 
present on a basis of intellectual or aesthetic preference. As far as 
religious feeling is concerned, there is no less mystery and sublimity 
behind the Biblical statement, “In the beginning God created . . .” 
than behind the modern theory which implies, “From eternity God 
has been creating . . .” On the latter assumption galaxies are formed 
and their individual stars run their evolutionary courses and eventually 
become extinct, space continues to expand carrying galaxies and radia- 
tion beyond the cosmic horizon of any observer, but the supply of 
new hydrogen from which yet other stars and clusters and galaxies are 
formed is never exhausted. 

If, as most astronomers seem inclined to do, we reject the theory 
of continuous creation of hydrogen, then we must face the problem 
of a universe whose supply of hydrogen is gradually diminishing. Is 
there any process at work in the universe renewing the stores of 
hydrogen to some extent at least by the disintegration of helium and 
heavier atoms? Possibly an agent of this sort is to be found in the 
extraordinarily high energy particles known as cosmic rays, some of 
which appear to attain energies corresponding to a thousand million 
volts. Recently, the Swedish physicist, Alfvén, has investigated the 
remarkable properties of what are called “magnetohydrodynamic” 
waves in a deep bowl of mercury subjected to a magnetic field. By 
analogy, the results of this laboratory experiment are applied to a 
large ionized gaseous body like a star and to the far vaster regions of 
hydrogen and ionized hydrogen in the spiral galaxies. In such regions 
magnetohydrodynamic waves may be surging through interstellar 
space with its wide-spread magnetic fields, generating weak electric 
fields which, because of their vast extent, can accelerate charged 
particles to velocities that are capable of disrupting any nucleus and 
releasing its imprisoned hydrogen nuclei. Here is an almost unexplored 
realm. Truly it may be said that the eye hath not seen, nor the ear 
heard, and scarcely hath it entered into the mind of man to conceive, 
the things which Nature may still be holding in store for them who 
seek. 





French Novelists in Revolt 


—The Attack on Literary Conventions— 


by 


R. L. FAUCONNIER 





Have the problems of our time become so pressing and the necessity of a prompt 
answer so urgent that readers and writers alike may well discard the novel as 
a superannuated and cumbersome medium of communication? According to 
Professor Fauconnier this question has been raised most acutely in France today 
by the existentialist novelist. 





7 impact of the first world war, which was so keenly felt in 
poetry and painting, failed to deflect the general course of the 
French novel. No doubt a large number of estimable war novels were 
published, but they differed from the traditional novel only in subject 
matter. On the other hand the bold experiments of the surrealists in 
technique and choice of material were taken seriously only by the 
happy few. As to the novelists that we have come to regard as the 
great names of the golden decades, Proust, Gide, Mauriac, they 
remained singularly unconcerned in the war and its aftermath; but 
then neither they nor the society in which they moved had been deeply 
affected: the opinion prevailed that the war had been but a ghastly 
mistake, a temporary bout of insanity; the franc had lost four-fifths of 
its value, but seemed secure after being stabilized by Poincaré. So the 
novelists, many of them gentlemen of private means, could go on 
with their life of refinement and culture, parcelling out their time 
neatly between study, reading, writing, travelling and idling, probing 
at leisure their own hearts and those of their fellow-men. 

This happy state of affairs was not meant to last: the depression 
reached France in the early thirties, the nazis were on the march, 
and the feeling of security vanished with the advent of collective 
security. From then on there was to be no peace: six years of Franco- 
German cold war were followed by red-hot war, then by the new 
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cold war which is still with us. The franc dwindled into near-nothing- 
ness, together with many other less tangible values. 

In literature, 1932 could well be regarded as the fateful year: a 
grand period of fiction all but closed with Mauriac’s Le Noeud de 
vipéres and another era began with Céline’s great lyrical epic of the 
gutter, Voyage au bout de la nuit. Then came a transition extending 
over a dozen years, during which a new generation arose whose 
master and guide was neither Gide nor any other ‘grand bourgeois, 
but Malraux, who combined in his own person the attributes of the 
writer, the thinker, and the adventurer. Brought up in an age of anxiety 
and instability, the new novelists lacked the urbanity of their prede- 
cessors, but made up for it in unfaltering resolution and intellectual 
ability. 

* x * 

The existentialists formed undoubtedly the most vigorous group 
among these writers. They alone had a coherent, carefully thought- 
out doctrine. Seldom indeed had novelists so clearly defined their 
plans and so consciously tried to carry them out. It is true, there had 
been writers—Balzac, Dostoevski, Tolstoi for instance,—-who wrote 
with a moral or social purpose. But in most cases the reader had to 
extract the philosophy from the novels; he could even forget about 
the philosophy without losing interest in the story, whereas philoso- 
phical conceptions constitute the very texture of existentialist fiction. 

The philosophy of existentialism falls neither within my com- 
petence nor within my topic. Still, as some of its cardinal principles 
have determined the structure of the existentialist novel, they must 
be briefly stated. According to Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir, the 
leaders of the school, man is not endowed at the start of life with an 
essence, or, shall we say, with a character, a nature; he is given nothing 
but the freedom to shape himself through his decisions, which he is 
again free to make as he pleases, and through the resultant actions. 
“Ce quon fait, ce quon est, cest tout un’°—What we do and what 
we are, are one and the same thing—Simone de Beauvoir writes; the 
proverb “handsome is as handsome does” could, if it were not for the 
strong moral connotation lurking in the word “handsome”, be adopted 
as a motto by the existentialists. This complete freedom will, it may 
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be objected, bring about chaos in society. Life as we know it implies 
contracts, ties, obligations, duties. Sartre brushes the objection aside, 
arguing that life and society as we know them, or as we would know 
them if we had the courage and intelligence to scan them closely, 
are already chaotic and utterly absurd. The whole world of existence 
is a monstrosity, a spot on the purity of non-being. Good and evil are 
mere words, devoid of meaning; and man would have nothing left 
but despair if the universal absurdity did not entail and justify his 
complete freedom. If there is no immanent or transcendent order, if 
God does not exist, then, as Nietzsche had already remarked, every- 
thing is permitted—or nearly everything, for in such a context, free- 
dom will naturally mean the right for everyman to rebel against society 
and the condition of man, and therefore any act which denies this 
right to other men is criminal. Thus fascism and colonialism stand 
condemned. So does the colour bar. In other words only generous 
revolt is justified. 
* * * 

These views, which Camus shares in the main with the existen- 
tialists, were bound to alter radically the form and contents of the 
novel. Not that the authors deliberately decided to adopt a more—or 
less—ironic attitude, to write sagas rather than short narratives, cr 
vice-versa, to use or to eschew the symbol—though most of them 
(with the important exception of Camus, whose novel, La Peste, 
may be either taken at its face-value, or read as an allegory of German 
occupation, or interpreted as a myth of human destiny) tend to shun 
the indirect approach and to regard as artificial, devices that we are 
wont to call artistic. The existentialist reforms are at once less com- 
plex and more drastic. To begin with, the reader must be prepared 
for a ‘semantic shock’. Many key-words do not retain their usual 
meaning: un homme veule—a coward—is no longer a man who 
neglects to do what society or his conscience requires him to do. He 
becomes the man who lets himself be caught in the meshes of day- 
to-day duties; the man for instance who gets killed in action, or who 
remains faithful to his wife, merely out of a sense of duty, is a coward, 
for he tries to hide from himself the fact that he is free. Un salaud— a 
“stinker”—is the man who denies the absurdity of life and believes, or 
pretends to believe, in God or some other myth. 
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In the conventional novel an attempt is made to satisfy our 
longing for logic and unity: the opening pages are generally devoted 
to a description of the setting and a first sketch of the hero’s character 
and physical appearance. For example we are told quite early about 
Hulot’s sensuality and Julien Sorel’s ambition, and we take it for 
granted, on the novelist’s authority, that they will henceforth remain 
a prey to their dominant passion. This dominant passion may occa- 
sionally lie dormant, or else grow more tyrannical. Such variations 
are ascribed as a rule to a change of environment or to the influence 
of new characters. So new locales are carefully described, new condi- 
tions analysed, and, whenever necessary, additional chapters are in- 
serted in the main narrative, so that we may be fully apprised of the 
identity, intentions and previous experiences of these new characters. 
In brief the hero is a slave to his passions, and the reader is at the 
mercy of the author who stacks the cards as he pleases. 

All this is reversed in the existentialist novel. The hero is a mere 
nobody at the outset, he is undetermined, he simply exists. His char- 
acter is not outlined for he has none as yet. His character will emerge 
from his acts, not his acts from his character. And he acts in perfect 
freedom. His environment and personal history do affect him to some 
extent, for obviously if he is a worker, he cannot behave like a capital- 
ist; but no exterior influence can be offered as an excuse for what he 
will do. His responsibility is commensurate with his freedom. 

The laws of traditional psychology are no longer valid. In the 
usual novel not all the acts of all the characters are fully motivated; 
they are not even exactly expected: in the best novels of this type, 
it is only after the act has been performed, or the words uttered, that 
we discover with some inner satisfaction, mixed with gratitude for 
the author, that the act and words could not have been other than 
they actually were. In the existentialist novel, on the other hand, 
acts and words are often totally unexpected, and may very well be 
completely unconnected with what we knew, or thought we knew, 
about the person concerned. Moves and motives are equally unpre- 
dictable. Imagine a football game in which the receiver of a forward 
pass, instead of dodging his way goalwards, would choose to race 
to his own goal line, or to fire the ball back to the quarterback, or 
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simply to sit down on it. This is precisely what happens in these 
novels. It is not a matter of breaking the rules occasionally: the rules 
are mere conventions, they can and must be broken. Each player is 
a free agent, whose freedom has no other limitations than the fact that 
he can exercise it only as a football player and that all the other 
players are entitled to the same freedom. 

A brief summary of L’Invitée, by Madame de Beauvoir, will 
illustrate this new approach. An actor, Pierre, and a lady-novelist, 
Francoise, live together, out of wedlock naturally, but in perfect 
harmony. Pierre has other love affairs on the side, keeps Francoise 
informed about them, and Francoise does not mind in the least. Both 
agree to invite a young provincial girl, Xaviére, to live in their hotel. 
Xaviére, who is beautiful and thoroughly selfish, is admired on both 
accounts by both Francoise and Pierre. The three of them are soon 
in love with each other. This is regarded as quite fair and above 
board, and most of the time the three happy lovers rejoice in the 
situation; as Francoise remarks: “A happily joined couple is already 
a very fine thing, but how much richer the relationship between three 
persons deeply in love with one another!” Not long afterwards, she 
adds: “What if one of us met some exciting person; the three of us 
would gain by it. It’s always a pity to set limits to oneself.” And indeed 
the trio soon becomes a foursome: Xaviére shares her bed with another 
and younger actor, Gerbert; and later, in the course of a mountaineer- 
ing tour a deux, Gerbert and Francoise become lovers. Pierre is of 
course told about this idyllic romance upon Frangoise’s return to 
Paris, and far from voicing the slightest disapproval, he listens to her 
with sympathy and even tenderness. Everything would in fact be for 
the best if Xaviére had not been left in the dark about the latest 
development, and did not chance upon the secret; whereupon she has 
a bitter quarrel with Frangoise, who then realizes, to her amazement 
and horror, that in Xaviére’s eyes, she is nothing but a wicked woman 
guilty of stealing her friend’s lover. This she cannot bear. Besides 
what she had often suspected becomes a certainty: Xaviére, while 
completely free and emotionally self-sufficient herself, inspires too 
much passion in others, encroaching thereby on their own freedom. 
Xaviére is a conscience preying on other consciences. So Xaviére’s 
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conscience is dangerous and must be destroyed. And Francoise kills 
Xaviére for the general good. 

This analysis does not do entire justice to Simon de Beauvoir, for 
the very process of condensation produces in this case a coherence 
not to be found in the original. I have left aside the unaccountable 
changing moods of the protagonists and, again for the sake of brevity, 
I have given too much precision to the motives for Francoise’s final 
decision. I have been too explicit, and if I were a novelist this would 
be a grievous fault, for, according to Sartre, no existentialist novelist 
should enjoy the privilege of enthroning himself above his characters. 
Far from being God-like, almighty and all-knowing, the author should 
know no more than the characters themselves are capable ot feeling, 
seeing, and understanding. This Sartre calls le réalisme brut de la 
subjectivité. As a corollary the réalisme de la temporalité enjoins the 
writer not to tamper with time. Not only should a novelist be rebuked, 
who is guilty of the gross indiscretion of stating for instance: “Alice 
was to regret this later’, but he should be loth to begin a chapter or 
a paragraph with such seemingly innocuous words as: “Three days 
later’, for then he makes the unwarranted assumption that whatever 
occurred in those three days is unworthy of his and our notice, that 
some events are more significant than others. In so doing he patronizes 
and even insults the reader who should be given the opportunity of 
discriminating himself between what is important and what is not. 
Convenient devices, such as the throwback, are of course eliminated. 
Lastly, and again in accordance with the realism of temporality, if 
different events, or different reactions to the same event, take place 
at the same time though not in the same place, they must be registered 
in the same chapter, and preferably in the same paragraph. Thus in 
the opening pages of Sartre’s Le Sursis, the consequences of the sign- 
ing of the Munich agreement are vividly and startingly shown by a 
continuous shifting of the scene, at each new sentence, from one 
European spot to another. This fragmentary presentation is however 
something of an ordeal for the reader, and is used rather sparingly. 

The total effect of these new techniques is not unlike the impres- 
sion made by some modern paintings: however pleased and stimulated 
the reader or viewer may feel, he will perhaps regret that the artist 
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should make light of centuries of progress towards a certain ideal of 
perfection. For centuries the French novelist had made it his task to 
elucidate the workings of the human mind, to discover the laws of 
human conduct, to create unity out of diversity. The new intellectuals 
show less respect to intelligence, trying as they do to restore to life 
its complexity and opacity. 

This revolution could not be expected to spare style. Otherwise 
inconsistency would creep in: the novelist’s knowledge, which is not 
supposed to exceed what the characters themselves know, must also 
be clothed in the very words the characters would have selected. It 
would not do to translate into distinguished speech undistinguished 
thoughts. The style of the writer, then, is synonymous with the style 
of his characters and this style may be no style at all, in the usual 
acceptation of the word. The hero of Camus’ L’Etranger is a nonde- 
script clerk; the novel is therefore written as a clerk might have written 
it. La Peste, from the same author, is written in the same colourless 
style, which one critic calls le degré O de l'écriture. One by-product 
of this impersonality is, or should be, the disappearance of the descrip- 


tion; tor who, apart from novelists, ever indulges in descriptions? In 
any case the setting of existentialist novels is usually some apartment, 
café or hotel, so that descriptions are by no means indispensable. These 
philosophers turned novelists have no more use for nature than 
Baudelaire who refused to see anything in it but vegetables. Camus 
makes an exception for the sea, which he loves however, less as a 
thing of beauty than as a place to swim in. 


* * * 


Needless to say, the existentialist plan of destruction, disruption, 
distortion, inversion and perversion has never entirely been carried 
out. For one thing it stands to reason that, despite all affirmations to 
the contrary, the new technique allows the novelist as much freedom 
as ever. Anxious as he is to remain as objective as a camera, he cannot 
help being the operator as well as the camera, and it is the operator 
who does the choosing. In this respect Sartre's realism is even less 
convincing than Zola’s, for Zola recognized a number of binding rules, 
the rules governing heredity for example, which neither he nor his 
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characters were at liberty to transgress; whereas, by giving his char- 
acters a free hand, the existentialist, who willy-nilly guides this hand, 
gives himself the same measure of freedom. 

Impersonal style proved another inaccessible goal. Simone de 
Beauvoir mannerisms of speech are scattered everywhere in her 
novels, and put into anybody's mouth. The classical restraint of Camus’ 
texts is unmistakable. So are Sartre’s peculiar sensibility and vision 
which make him consider the world as disgusting as well as absurd. 
That he chooses to regard a healthy hand with as much loathing as 
most of us feel when looking at an infected wound, that roots and 
branches evoke in his mind pictures of slimy snakes, dangerous and 
obscene, can hardly be attributed to philosophical reflection alone. 

Even the description has survived. Sartre in particular seldom 
resists the temptation of the purple patch: the contemptuous and 
sarcastic portrayal of Sunday promenaders in La Nausée is a brilliant 
piece of writing, reminiscent of Maupassant at his best. 

Traditional psychology itself occasionally comes into its own. 
The very acute analysis of jealously in L’Invitée is no less admirable 
because the author avoids the word as often as possible, or because 
this jealousy springs up between three instead of two people. 

Thus, one might maintain that the existentialists have failed to 
apply their theories, that their experiment has demonstrated once 
more that a spontaneous, original vision is a sounder guarantee of ° 
success than the most carefully drawn-up plans. Yet the novels do 
illustrate cleverly, though imperfectly, a philosophy; and the explosive 
force of existentialism, in the years immediately following the war, 
was due as much to the appeal of this philosophy as to the talent of 
each novelist. At a time when the French thirsted for liberty, sincerity, 
and dignity, a message which raised man to the stature of a modern 
Prometheus was sure to find an audience. The feeling of revolt was 
widespread, the absurdity of life apparent to many eyes. It became 
obvious that the war and all its attendant evils had not been simply 
a disease in an otherwise healthy society, but that society had been 
sick long before the outbreak of war, that total war, the totalitarian 
state, the concentration camp were only extreme forms of our so- 
called civilization. To the existentialists the French were grateful 
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for expressing forcibly their own inner convictions, grateful also 
because, by inviting them to challenge society and fate itself, this 
new philosophy offered, beyond despair, a possibility of action, and 
perhaps of salvation. 

* x * 

It should not be assumed, however, that the new novel found 
favour with everybody. Unkind critics were not slow in pointing out 
that its claims to originality were unfounded, that it owed a great deal 
to Kafka, Joyce, Dos Passos, and Faulkner, to Malraux and Céline, 
as well as to the techniques of the cinema. But most opponents con- 
demned the doctrine rather than the effort to renovate the form of 
the traditional novel; and many more, failing even to realize that the 
doctrine could be pernicious, only objected to Sartre’s apparent de- 
light in obscenity. 

When France began to recover, when the fourth Republic began 
to look more and more like the third, existentialism suffered an eclipse 
which is not yet over; perhaps a partial eclipse only, however, for 
not only has Simone de: Beauvoir achieved popular success with her 
latest novel, Les Mandarins, a remarkably lucid study of a group of 
French intellectuals, but, more important still, the recent crop of 
novels seem to have been strongly influenced by existentialism. The 
disconcerting psychology of Simone de Beauvoir has been adopted 
by Jacques Perry in L’Amour de rien, and by Celia Bertin in La 
Derniére innocence, while Pierre Gascar, in his prize-winning tales 
Les Bétes and Le Temps des morts, displays a taste for the unusual, 
gruesome, or disturbing aspects of life. 

The war and its consequences have left their mark on some older 
writers. Giono disguises his concern by clothing his characters in 
period costumes, and Marcel Aymé cannot repress his sense of humour, 
even when portraying with pitiless accuracy the weaknesses of man- 
kind; but the modern tragedy, or rather the modern tragi-comedy, 
is clearly their subject. 

Le Rivage des Syrtes is perhaps the most arresting novel of the 
past few years. In a style approaching polished perfection, Julien 
Gracq, a former surrealist, has fused poetic imagination, realism, 
and political thought into a compelling work of art. The main setting 
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of the story, an old crumbling fortress barely emerging through the 
misty drizzle from a flat sea-shore, is as fantastic, yet as real and 
palpable, as the country mansion in Le Grand Meaulnes. But the 
setting is far from being the only, or even the most striking difference 
between this book and most contemporary novels. Gracq’s delicacy 
of touch, the austere beauty of his precise, finely-chiselled prose, may 
perhaps best be suggested by comparing one sentence from Le Rivage 
des Syrtes with a short passage from L’Etranger. In both cases the 
theme is love. Aldo, the hero of Le Rivage des Syrtes, expresses thus 
his passionate, yet ethereal feeling “Je laimais en absence, sans 
souhaiter qu elle me devint plus proche, et comme si sa main pensive 
et immatérielle neat été faite que pour ordonner dans un lointain 
indéfiniment approfondi la perspective de mes songes. (“I loved 
her absent, not wishing her to be closer to me, as though her light 
pensive hand had been made but to bring order, in an ever-receding 
distance, to the perspective of my dreams.”) I need hardly add that 
this tentative translation is unfair to Gracg, who uses words not only 
as signs, but because of their musical and evocative values. Camus’ 
manner is more straightforward: “In the evening”, his hero tells us, 
“Marie asked me whether I was willing to marry her. I said I did not 
mind, that we could get married if she wanted us to. She then wanted 
to know whether I loved her. I answered, as I had already done once 
before, that this was a meaningless question, but that I probably did 
not.—"Why marry me then?” she asked. I explained to her that it did 
not matter in the least, and that, if she wished, we could get married.” 
The two passages speak for themselves, and require, I believe, no 
further commentary. 

Le Rivage des Syrtes at times recalls a weird world of dreams, 
though not a world of meaningless, incoherent dreams. It might be 
called a romantic novel, in the sense in which Shakespeare or Stendhal 
may be called romantic. If it provides some escape from reality, it 
does so by enabling us to reach, not a fanciful never-never-land, but 
a higher plane of reality. For centuries, Aldo’s country, Orsenna, has 
been neither at peace nor at war with her neighbour, Les Syrtes. An 
imaginery but impassable “curtain” has been drawn between the two 
nations along the line where their territorial waters meet. It would 
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seem that both Orsenna and the Syrtes wish to ward off the danger 
of war, and yet war will be when Aldo, inflamed by love, and bored 
with the prevailing stagnation and unnerving sense of security, crosses 
the line. And though he does so freely, it becomes apparent that he is 
the instrument of fate. Orsenna wanted war without being aware of 
it, and her rulers discover, to their surprise, that they can rule only by 
obeying the unexpressed dictates of the ruled, and of fate. The story 
is thus interwoven with meditations on war and peace, on the mission 
and power of statesmen, on historical determinism, but nowhere do 
these meditations break the even flow of the action, never does Gracq 
leave on his work of art what Proust called the price-tag of theory. 
Many more French novelists warrant study but there is space 
here to comment on only a few. It has seemed to me, for example, 
that neither Bosco’s pastorals, nor Hervé Bazin’s eloquent denuncia- 
tions of family life, nor even Jouhandeau’s very personal studies of 
provincial hyprocrisy, have brought about any significant change in 
the pattern of the novel. Their conceptions of time and causality are 
not new; we feel at home with them as we would in a house built 
by a conservative architect. We do not experience in their company 
that feeling of strangeness, followed by enthusiastic acceptance, that 
great fiction, invariably gives us. Or could it be that we are so spoiled, 
so sophisticated, that we have become impatient of structure itself, 
that we prefer any kind of experiment to the tame pleasures of sensible, 
comfortable fiction? And will the novel prove indefinitely capable of 
satisfying our craving for novelty and excitement? For two hundred 
years or thereabouts, it has been a very vigorous genre, bent upon 
annexing all provinces of literature. A reverse trend might be cau- 
tiously predicted. It is perhaps significant that, lately, Sartre, Camus, 
Mauriac, Aymé, seem to have found the essay, or the theatre, the 
cinema, or the newspaper article, better suited to their purposes. It 
would appear that some of the keener minds have come to look upon 
the novel as too devious a way to reach their public. The problems of 
our time may become so pressing, and the necessity of a prompt answer 
so urgent, that readers and writers alike may well discard the novel 
as a superannuated and cumbersome medium of communication. If 
that were the case, the novel would of course not die at once, but it 
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might tend to become a mere divertissement, written by frustrated 
adolescents for romantic old ladies. Fortunately, such a frightening 
prospect is still remote, and need not bother us unduly today, when 
novels in France are still as numerous and as diverse as ever. 
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slope inaccessible to artillery fire, when 
its flank could be turned? Flanking forces 
which eventually overcame this position 
were at first unsupported and were later 
held back while the frontal assault went in 
once again in vain. On a later occasion, 
when higher authority had ordered a “set 
piece” frontal attack on the Hitler line, 
the onslaught was blunted because the 
Canadian First Division had, perhaps pro- 
perly, been exploring a weakness on the 
flank when it should have been reconnoi- 
tring the ground over which it was to 
attack. It may be that even now, with 
Colonel Nicholson’s account before us, we 
do not have enough information to make 
firm judgments about these and similar 
operational problems. But with his book we 
have much detailed accurate information 
where before we had practically nothing 
that was reliable. Its interpretation is a 
fascinating study. 


RICHARD A. PRESTON 
THE Roya MiLiTrary COLLEGE OF CANADA 





The United States and World 
Affairs 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY. By Edgar S. Furniss, 
Jr. and Richard S. Snyder. New York: 
Rinehart & Co. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & 
Co. 1956. Pp. 252. $4.00. 


This study seeks to provide the reader 
with “major criteria” with which to assess 
American foreign policy. The authors are 
primarily concerned with the underlying 
factors that throw light on the problems 
of that policy and on the process of policy- 
making. 

A chapter devoted to a careful definition 
of the basic terms and concepts used in 
the study of the relation among states is 
followed by an historical survey of Ameri- 
can foreign policy from 1789. The familiar 
story is presented that in the process of 
disentangling themselves from the European 
state system the Americans developed a 
proclivity for preachment. This highly 
moral and ideological outlook led them to 
enter World War I for “politico-ideologi- 


cal” principles in order to create the “new 
and better world” envisaged by the League 
of Nations. The authors argue that in 1917 
the United States did not feel that its pros- 
perity depended on the success of the Allies 
because North American security would 
not have been severely endangered by a 
limited German victory. 

This, however, was not the case with 
Hitlerite Germany; hence 1939 saw the 
beginning of a revolution in American 
foreign policy. A study of the implications 
of this event convinces the authors that, in 
spite of the inconsistencies, painful dilem- 
mas, and often “bewildering reversals” that 
have accompanied it, the United States has 
reacted “positively” and has adjusted it- 
self to its new place in world politics. 

The book goes beyond the conventional 
boundaries usually delineated in the study 
of foreign policy. The most interesting 
and provocative part is unquestionably 
the analysis of what the authors call sociolo- 
gical foundations of American policy. Too 
often much of the sociological data seems 
to be merely a clever elaboration of the 
obvious, yet we are becoming increasingly 
aware, for example, thai the formulators 
of policy are influenced by the various 
ethnic groups. The process of gaining con- 
sensus and unity for an effective, persistent, 
and flexible policy in a large, complex, 
diversified, democratic federal state often 
means that the policy-makers must accept 
what is possible—which may not neces- 
sarily be what is desirable. The emphasis 
here is not so much on the familiar theme 
that in a democratic society the people do 
not and cannot always have the necessary 
information to make intelligent judgments 
on problems of foreign policy, but it is 
rather on the factors that condition the 
people, and the pressures which they as 
individuals or in groups bring to bear on 
the policy-makers. 

The book ends with an examination of 
the various congressional and executive 
organizations that formulate American 
foreign policy. We are given a disturbing 
picture of the problems of recruiting satis- 
factory personnel for the State Department. 
From 1947 to 1951 the number of those 
who took the foreign service examinations 
dropped from 1288 to 758. The woeful 
lack of specialists on Eastern and Russian 
affairs has plagued the American diplomatic 
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corps; between 1948-1952 only 13 Ph.D’s 
in the Russian language were awarded in 
American universities. The authors attribute 
a great deal of the reluctance to enter the 
foreign service to the many congressional 
investigations that have tended to’ bring 
disrepute to government personnel. 

On many of these questions the authors 
indicate and suggest rather than discuss and 
analyze. The reader is made to ask for 
more. Perhaps the authors hope he will 
turn to their more comprehensive treat- 
ment of much of the same material in 
American Foreign Policy: Formulations, 
Principles, and Programs. 

The writing of these political scientists 
is, on the whole, very clear and direct, 
although they occasionally turn to sociolo- 
gical jargon. Thus they talk of “structuring 
of the process of decision making”, and 
speak of the American people as being 
“action—efficiency—practicality—oriented.” 
An excellent bibliography is given with 
every chapter. 

A good case is made for final conclusion 
that, for all its patent inadequacies and 
inconsistencies, the government of the 
United States since 1939 has succeeded “in 
mastering the problems of policy-making 
in both its international and domestic as- 
pects”. The authors have succeeded, in this 
small volume, in their ambitious under- 
taking to lay the foundations for an under- 
standing of American foreign policy, its 
content, formulation, and execution. 


E. CAPPADOCIA 


THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE 





THE FIFTEEN WEEKS. By Joseph M. 
Jones. Macmillan. 1955. Pp. 296. $4.25. 


This book is an account of the assump- 
tion by the United States of the responsi- 
bilities for world leadership in 1947. The 
“Fifteen Weeks” encompasses the period 
from February 21, when the United King- 
dom representatives delivered a note to 
the State Department announcing that 
Britain could not extend economic or 
military aid to Greece after March 31 of 
the next year, to the delivery of the now- 
famous Marshall Plan speech by the Secre- 


tary of State at Harvard on June 5. The 
author was at the time a member of the 
Office of Public Affairs of the State De- 
partment and as such participated in the 
drafting of the vital policy announcements 
by the President, Secretary of State Mar- 
shall and his then Under-Secretary Dean 
Acheson. 

Although this book is concerned with 
describing the events of a short period, :t 
is much more than a monograph. With 
bold incisive strokes the author analyzes 
the crumbling of the British power system 
on which American security had tradition- 
ally rested and the tardy realization by the 
United States of the implications of this 
process. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s secretive- 
ness, personal diplomacy and almost in- 
credibly bad staff work had frustrated the 
State Department and had had the effect 
of retarding “the genuine, informed accep- 
tance by the American people of the very 
thing he so fervently desired—Our full 
participation in world affairs.” Although 
there was relatively little domestic opposi- 
tion to American participation in the United 
Nations and its various agencies and al- 
though the nation had generously supported 
U.N.R.R.A. and other relief agencies “it 
was more or less with the idea that some- 
body else, some other nations, or that 
abstract concept, the collectivity of nations 
—not the United States—would do the job 
of keeping the world peaceful and prosper- 
ous.” Jones’ book is the account of how 
the responsibility for world leadership was 
accepted maturely and decisively by the 
President, the Secretary of State and the 
author’s particular hero, Dean Acheson, 
and of how this challenge was communi- 
cated to and accepted by Congress and the 
American people. 

“The Fifteen Weeks” is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of political science 
as well as of current history. It is the most 
skillful presentation by the “case method” 
that I have seen—although the author pre- 
serves a high sense of drama throughout, 
he has no time for trivia and he never 
becomes so engrossed in his story as to 
forget its significance in relation to what 
has gone before and what has developed 
after. The careful reader cannot put this 
book down without a more adequate ap- 
precigtion of the complex web of relation- 
ships between the President, the national 
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bureaucracy, Congress and the public and 
the processes by which national policy is 
made. 

Joseph Jones’ study is diplomatic history 
at its best. One can only hope that it will 
be widely read outside of the United States 
and more particularly by those on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain who doubt that 
the American people possess the will or the 
procedures for mature and decisive action 
in the face of international crisis. 


DONALD V. SMILEY 
BUREAU OF CURRENT AFFAIRS. 





Canadian Roots 


WILDERNESS CHRISTIANS: THE MOR- 
AVIAN MISSION TO THE DELAWARE 
INDIANS. By Elma E. Gray, in collabora- 
tion with Leslie Robb Gray. Toronto: Mac- 
millan. 1956. Pp. xi + 354. Illus., maps. 
$6.00. 


Historians have in the past paid too 
little attention to the problems of Canada’s 
original inhabitants, and it is interesting 
that this competent, well-written study of 
the Moravian mission to the Delaware tribe 
should come from the pen of a Canadian 
unconnected with academic literary circles. 
The racial issues which today beset South 
Africa—the conflict between policies of 
apartheid and integration, the dilemma 
posed by a primitive people within a 
technologically advanced society—had their 
counterparts in North America during the 
last two centuries. The story of the white 
man’s relations with the Stone Age culture 
on this continent and the present-day plight 
of our Indian-Eskimo population, especially 
in the religious, social and economid 
spheres, remains largely untold, despite or 
because of the embarrassment of docu- 
mentary riches that faced the researcher. 
A full-scale study of these problems is long 
overdue in this country. 

Mrs. Gray has graphically traced the 
westward course of the Moravian Indian 
missions, and although her story primarily 
concerns the founding and fate of their 
interesting mission at Fairfield, Ontario, 
her book gains breadth and depth by the 
comparison of that ill-fated venture with 


other native missions undertaken in the 
United States by courageous and dedicated 
Moravian brethren. The author writes sym- 
pathetically of the strength and foibles of 
missionary and convert alike. Indeed, her 
treatment of those Moravian missionaries 
who, under the banner of “Peace”, aided 
the revolutionists during the War of Inde- 
pendence, errs perhaps on the side of 
leniency. The reader shares the author’s 
difficulty in an early chapter of following 
the confusion of Delaware migrations away 
from the advancing white civilization, from 
New Jersey into Pennsylvania, and from 
Pennsylvania into the Ohio region; but 
once the Christianized natives are settled 
at Gnadenhiitten, Mrs. Gray’s powers of 
lucid description and easy flowing narrative 
are quickly re-established. The five pen- 
and-ink sketches contributed by Clare Bice 
are literally an embellishment to a taste- 
fully produced book, and the work of Leslie 
R. Gray as collaborator in his wife’s re- 
search cannot be passed by without an 
honourable mention. The result is a book 
which will satisfy the lover of literature as 
much as the most technically fastidious 
historian. 

Wilderness Christians is a work in the 
finest tradition of good literature and 
scientific scholarship. It is of a calibre to 
warrant the close attention of the Governor 
General’s arbiters of “academic non-fiction”. 


JoHN S. Mor 
CARLETON COLLEGE 





JOURNEYS TO THE ISLAND OF ST. 
JOHN OR PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 
1775-1832. Edited by D. C. Harvey. Tor- 
onto: Macmillan. 1955. Pp. 213. $3.75. 
IN SEARCH OF THE MAGNETIC 
NORTH: A_ SOLDIER -SURVEYOR’S 
LETTERS FROM THE NORTA-WEST, 
1843-1844. Edited by George F. G. Stanley. 
Toronto: Macmillan. 1955. Pp. xxviii +- 
171. $3.50. 


The two books under review uphold the 
high standard of historical interest, careful 
editing and attractive format of Macmillan’s 
excellent series “Pioneer Books”, a series 
that deserves the support of the common 
reader and of all Canadian libraries to 
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ensure its continuance at so moderate a 
price. 

The voyages to Prince Edward Island 
comprise the narrative (1775-7) of Thomas 
Curtis, published for the first time from 
the manuscript in the Public Archives, 
Ottawa, a series of letters and extracts from 
a travel book of the Scots visitor, Walter 
Johnstone, first published in Scotland (1822- 
23), and finally a pamphlet on emigration 
by J. J. Lewellin, published in 1832 at 
Charlottetown. All three writers were from 
humble walks of life; Curtis was a trades- 
man from Hampshire, Johnstone a shoe- 
maker, and Lewellin a farmer. There is a 
directness and immediacy in their observa- 
tions which, in the narrative of Curtis, 
triumphs over his eccentricities of spelling 
and syntax, and in letters of Johnstone over 
the transparent editing of his letters by his 
correspondent, Rev. John Wightman. Of 
the three men, Lewellin alone became a 
settler and remained on the island until 
his death in 1879. 

The picture of the country in pioneer 
days which these writers present is scarcely 
inviting—severe winters, isolated home- 
steads, primitive methods of cultivation, 
execrable roads, ubiquitous mosquitoes and 
even predatory bears. All agree that it is 
no island paradise for the weak or the 
shiftless. On the other hand, the abundance 
of land, the natural fertility of the soil, and 
the opportunity to gain independence make 
it an attractive prospect for the hardy and 
industrious. 

The introduction and notes by Dr. D. C. 
Harvey place these accounts in their his- 
torical setting and elucidate the text by 
identifying landmarks and persons men- 
tioned in the narratives. 

John Henry Lefroy, later Major-General 
Sir Henry Lefroy, was a man of very dif- 
ferent stature from the untutored narrators 
in the Prince Edward Island volume. The 
son of a clergyman, he graduated from the 
Royal Military College, Woolwich, studied 
practical astronomy at the Royal Engineers 
School of Instruction, and was commis- 
sioned to make magnetic observations on 
the island of St. Helena, 1839-42. He was 
then placed in charge of the newly opened 
observatory in Toronto, which was then 
“probably the most complete establishment 
of its kind in the world as far as instru- 
mental equipment was concerned” (p. 


xviii). In April, 1843, Lefroy left Toronto 
for the North-West, travelling most of the 
way by canoe. With his assistant, Bomba- 
dier Henry, he spent the winter months at 
Fort Chipewyan on Lake Athabaska, mak- 
ing hourly magnetic observations day and 
night. In March they travelled by dog-team 
to Fort Simpson, made similar observa- 
tions there, and pushed on to Fort Good 
Hope, returning via the Mackenzie, Slave, 
and Peace Rivers to Edmonton, thence by 
barge on the North Saskatchewan to Lake 
Winnipeg, and finally back to Toronto, 
after covering over 6000 miles in a period 
of some eighteen morths. 

The observations they took under extra- 
ordinary difficulties were considered at the 
time to be “probably the most remarkable 
contribution to our knowledge of magnetic 
disturbance we possess” (p. xxiv). 

Lefroy remained in Toronto as director of 
the Observatory for almost a decade, mar- 
tied a daughter of Sir John Beverley Robin- 
son, and was a founder and first President 
of the Canadian Institute. After returning 
to England he published, in 1882, a scien- 
tific account of his magnetic survey of the 
North-West, but as he had lost his per- 
sonal journals, the only narrative record 
of his travels is contained in these letters, 
secured by Dr. Stanley for the Archives 
from Sir Henry’s grandson in 1943, and 
here published for the first time. Some ex- 
tracts appeared in his autobiography, post- 
humously published in 1895. Dr. Stanley 
refers to the Autobiography in his Preface 
as issued “for private circulation only” and 
now “extremely rare”. Unfortunately he 
does not mention that it was re-published 
in The Royal Society of Canada, Transac- 
tions (v. 32 (1938) Ser. III, Sec. Il, pp. 
67-96) edited by Dr. W. S. Wallace. 


H. P. Gunpy 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 





Educators on Education 


CANADIAN EDUCATION TODAY. A 
Symposium edited by Joseph Katz. Toronto: 
McGraw-Hill. 1956. Pp. ii + 243. $3.95. 


The general plan of this survey is ex- 
cellent. Three essays have to do with Cana- 
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dian society as a whole, the place of edu- 
cation in it, and the adaptation of educa- 
tional methods to expanding needs. Then 
the professors of education and administra- 
tors have their turn, in essays on theory, 
supervision and  curriculum-construction. 
Then follow some descriptive essays by 
various experts about their own specialities, 
from Blatz on pre-school education to Mac- 
Kenzie on the Universities. Next are four 
papers on Science, the Humanities, Govern- 
ment and Education, and Professional 
Organizations. The editor sums up the 
whole book, with an occasional supplement 
to a one-sided essay, or a mild rebuke of a 
biassed presentation. 

C. E. Smith, on Education and Social 
Change, H. L. Stein on Educational Psy- 
chology, G. E. Flower on Supervision, H. 
E. Smith on Teacher Training, N. A. M. 
MacKenzie on the Universities, and F. 
MacKinnon on Government and Education 
seemed to this reviewer to have known what 
they wanted to say and to have said it with 
directness and lucidity. A symposium is 
bound to be uneven, and any selection of 
highlights invidious. The main idea derived 
from the book is that the Generals (profes- 
sors and theorists of education) think they 
have all the answers to our problems, and 
that they are waiting patiently until the 
Front-line Troops (teachers and boards) 
and the Public can catch up. Alongside an 
urgent desire for innovation may be seen 
a suspicion of experiment and a respect for 
tradition—a dualism not uncommon, per- 
haps not unhealthy, in Canadian practice 
and thought. 

The reviewer’s conscience will not be 
at rest until he has said what he thinks 
must be said about style. Style is not an 
elegant accomplishment, but the inevitable 
result of adequate matter joined to clear 
thinking. Style is not the varnish; it is the 
grain and texture of the wood. With style 
as criterion, many of the essayists in this 
book must be rebuked for a pretentiousness 
‘ which turns out, upon close study, to be 
a facade for muddled and even trivial ideas. 
If the words area, trend, pattern, picture, 
framework, aspect and procedure were 
removed from the English language, the 
professors of education would be reduced 
to silence. They abuse noble words like 
philosophy and concept. They above all 
people should be careful about man-hand- 


ling the language, obliterating distinctions 
and taking refuge in woolly jargon and 
slovenly abstracts. Let some examples show 
what is meant: 

P. 16. .. . these two trends have been 
predominant influences in shaping the 
course of C. education. The first (trend) 
which is ...a cultural influence, has 
contributed many features . . . The se- 
cond (trend), which is in the main a 
practical emphasis, has introduced... 
The latter (trend) has also fostered a 
willingness . . . these two trends have 
branched out... 
P. 73. The following working principles 
for citizens studying their schools .. . 
with additional attention to the special 
problems already mentioned, summarizes 
the essential steps which must be under- 
taken. ... 
P. 78. (The school should help child- 
ren) to acquire many attitudes, skills and 
understandings which, while they may 
be contained in the courses of study for 
many subjects, are at the same time 
inherent in many other aspects of the 
school day. 
P. 98. Quite aside from day-care 
centres, which may be criticized because 
of their economic necessity . . . the pre- 
school training of a child may be eval- 
uated in terms of four aspects of his 
development—social, intellectual, emo- 
tional and personality. 

P. 112. The younger teachers .. . en- 

roll for work towards the graduate de- 

gree. This type of reaction becomes 
contagious and soon permeates the 
teaching personnel of a province. 

P. 171. The organismic concept seems 

fruitful of insights into human develop- 

ment and runs well with the trends in 
what is now called progressive education. 

P. 196. There is so much more to 

learn. Ionization theory, the periodic 

system and atomic structures were defi- 

nitely of the University level in 1925. 

Today such concepts are seeping as low 

as Grades IX and X. 

Mr. Katz cannot be absolved from blame 
for allowing such passages to escape the 
blue pencil, for inaccuracies in the Con- 
tents, for untidy phrases in some of the 
brief biographies of essayists, for wildly 
erratic punctuation, especially in Chap. 11, 
not to mention misprints on pp. 15, 19, 23, 
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34, 64, 72, 85, 95, 126, 128, 132, 134, 138, 
166, 188, 200, 226 and 237. On the whole, 
as an exposition of our national education, 
this is not a book to be proud of. We can 
only hope that some of these concepts do 
not seep too low, or that the trends do 
not foster misgivings in those who look 
to our leaders for light and guidance. 


H. L. Tracy 


QUEEN’sS UNIVERSITY 





Our Changing Commonwealth 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: AN 
EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATION A- 
MONG NATIONS. By Frank H. Underhill. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 
Toronto: Burns and MacEachern. 1956. 
Pp. xxvi + 127. $2.50. 


BRITAIN AND THE TIDE OF WORLD 
AFFAIRS. By Oliver S. Franks. London 
and Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1955. 
Pp. viii + 71. $1.00. 


The growing American awareness of 
and interest in the Commonwealth has 
recently been reflected in the establishment 
of a Commonwealth-Studies Center at 
Duke University for the purpose of en- 
couraging research on the economic, politi- 
cal and historical problems of the Com- 
monwealth in general and the United King- 
dom and the older Dominions in particular. 
At the outset of this enterprise, therefore, 
what could be more appropriate than the 
choice of a Canadian scholar to bring 
Americans up-to-date on developments since 
the time of George III? This was the 
purpose of the three public lectures which 
Professor Underhill delivered in the autumn 
of 1955 under the auspices of the Center 
and which have now appeared as its first 
publication. 

The author’s treatment of his theme is 
deliberately subjective and selective. As its 
title suggests, the opening chapter on the 
Liberal Victorian Empire deals principally 
with the brighter side of the picture of 
nineteenth century British imperialism. His 
justification of this approach is that he is 
primarily concerned with the forces which 
led to the emergence of the First (or 


British) Commonwealth and later the Se- 
cond (or modern) Commonwealth and not 
with the history of the period as such. 


Professor Underhill’s discussion of the 
growth of responsible government and the 
development of dominion status is unex- 
ceptionable. Even his characteristically vig- 
orous style cannot completely obscure the 
fact that, at least for Canadians, he is 
covering thoroughly familiar ground. Con- 
sequently, interest inevitably centres on 
what he has to say of the present and the 
future. He is clearly excited by the chal- 
lenge which the recent and prospective ad- 
mission of Asian and African states to 
membership in the Commonwealth presents, 
but he does not permit his exhileration to 
blind him to the very real difficulties in- 
volved. He rightly states that what really 
holds the Commonwealth together is the 
presence of common interests and com- 
mon ideals, and suggests that its survival 
will largely depend on whether the values 
which it continues to cherish are those 
which are British with a capital B or 
British with a small 5. In the former 
category, he lists such “purely local tribal 
institutions . . . as the monarchy .. . the 
peerage, the Church of England, the old 
school tie, the Oxford—B.B.C. accent, 
‘Britannia rules the waves’, a certain con- 
descension towards foreigners”. Among the 
latter are included, “the long tradition of 
the freedom and dignity of the individual, 
the habit of reaching decisions by discus- 
sions, the spirit of toleration, the flair for 
compromise, a sense of limits, social 
solidarity, the independence of the judiciary, 
a free press, free political parties, free 
churches, free trade unions”. 

A useful addition to this stimulating little 
volume is an annotated bibliography on the 
ideas and policies which have shaped the 
development of the British Empire-Com- 
monwealth since 1839. Among the more 
than two hundred books and articles listed 
is Britain and the Tide of World Affairs, 
the B.B.C. Reith Lectures for 1954, which 
Professor Underhill considers “one of the 
really great little books of our day”. This 
is indeed high praise, but it is not un- 
deserved. 

Sir Oliver Franks is concerned with the 
conditions of Britain’s continued greatness. 
He is emphatic that the United Kingdom 
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is still a Great Power, that she has it within 
herself to remain a Great Power, but that 
it is not at all certain that she will. The 
next ten or fifteen years will decide, and 
the outcome will depend on the strength of 
Britain’s economy and the effectiveness of 
her associations within the Commonwealth, 
with the United States and with the na- 
tions of western Europe. 

In the course of his six broadcasts, Sir 
Oliver Franks manages to speak an im- 
mense amount of uncommon good sense. 
Some of this inevitably takes the form of 
platitudes, but these always have a point 
and are invariably points that can stand 
further emphasis. At the same time, he is 
ruthless in seeking to dispel the illusions 
which he considers have clouded the vision 
of his countrymen( outside the Govern- 
ment) since the end of the war. For this 
reason, not everything he says has com- 
manded universal acceptance in Britain. 
His fundamental contention is that the 
world has been transformed almost out 
of all recognition as a result of the war 
and that, unless Britain recognizes these 
changes and adjusts to the hard facts 
of the strange new world around her, there 
is little prospect of her continuing to play 
a major role ir world affairs. 

The views which Sir Oliver Franks voices 
are his own, but as they constitute the 
personal reflections of one who was British 
Ambassador in Washington during four and 
a half troubled years, 1948 to 1952, it is 
perhaps not surprising that they broadly 
coincide with the official British position. 
Indeed, he does not challenge any of the 
basic tenets of British foreign policy. The 
nearest he comes to it is when he questions 
the wisdom of a policy of aloofness from 
the continent of Europe. He admits that 
the British people are not yet ready ta 
enter fully into a federation of western 
Europe, but he is insistent that Britain has 
a direct and major interest in fostering a 
measure of European federation and in 
assuming certain limited but definite com- 
mitments in connection with it. As for 
the argument that the other Commonwealth 
countries have urged Britain not to become 
too deeply involved in Europe, he simply 
asserts that: “I have rarely, if ever, met 
Ministers or officials of Commonwealth 
countries who objected to British commit- 
ments in Europe.” 





Since these broadcasts were delivered 
some two years ago, the tide of world 
affairs has continued to run out on Britain 
and the importance of the issues with which 
Sir Oliver Franks is concerned has in- 
creased correspondingly. The warnings that 
he has sounded are of concern to all free 
peoples, for there is much more at stake 
than the future of Britain. 


DouGLas ANGLIN 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 





England’s Storied Past 


THE EXPANSIGN OF ELIZABETHAN 
ENGLAND. By A. L. Rowse. London: 
Macmillan and Company Ltd. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 
1955. Pp. 450. $5.75. 


KING JAMES I AND VI. By David Harris 
Willson. London: Jonathan Cape. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin and Company. 1956. Pp. 480. 
$6.00. 


A comparative study of these two books 
suggests much about the nature of great 
historical writing. Like Keats’ Madeline, 
the subjects lie “asleep in lap of legends 
old”, but the two authors do not realize 
equally well their opportunities. To Pro- 
fessor Willson’s book we may apply custom- 
ary phrases—workmanlike, competent, ac- 
curate. Willson’s thesis, designed apparently 
to offset such books as Miss Steelholm’s 
Wisest Fool in Christendom, is that James 
was not a buffoon but an intelligent ruler 
with such severe character defects that he 
eventually became “devoted to his own 
nothingness”. James was at his moral worst 
in his relations with Buckingham, but more 
significant for history were his dealings with 
Scottish nobles, the Scottish Kirk, his 
mother, Queen Elizabeth, and the English 
Parliament. The ugly story of Darnley and 
Mary Queen of Scots is interestingly told, 
but the whole account picks up amazingly 
when we forsake the barbarities of six- 
teenth-century Scotland and go down to an 
England that was rapidly becoming modern. 
Barbarous events, however, have a certain 
charm (witness the border ballads), but 
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Willson is too prim about it all: for the 
story of Rizzio’s murder I still prefer 
William Robertson’s much older account. 


Herein seems to lie Willson’s great defect 
as an historian—he lacks the very basic 
ability to tell a story well. And what 
chances he has—the Gowrie Plot (where 
James apparently talked his way out of 
being murdered), Ralegh’s execution, the 
debate of Laud and Fisher, the Overbury 
scandal, the fall of Bacon! But if Willson 
fails to capture the fitful and sombre magni- 
ficance of these events, he has provided clear 
and useful summaries of other important 
problems—the Gunpowder Plot, the Mil- 
lenary Petition, the Essex affair. There are 
good chapters, too, on the doctrine of 
Divine Right, Jame’s love of the chase, and 
his enforcement of religious conformity 
(by far the best section of the book). But 
of the more colourful facts—Ben Johnson’s 
amusing satire on the Scots nobles who 
invaded England with James, Howell’s 
rollicking account of the Spanish expedition 
to capture a wife for Prince Charles, the 
flood of fantastic elegies on the death of 
Prince Henry—of these details Willson 
seems unaware. 

These defects are splendidly remedied 
in Rowse’s Expansion of Elizabethan Eng- 
land, which is quite appropriately dedicated 
to T. S. Eliot, since history here becomes 
truly one of the humanities, and the bene- 
fits of literary training, even for historians, 
are much in evidence. The present study 
is the second volume of a projected trilogy 
which already includes a book on the 
organization of Elizabethan society and is 
to be completed by another on the mind 
and spirit of the age. Rowse’s _ ticular 
concern in the present volume is to escribe 
the wild events on the borderlanw: (Scot- 
land, Cornwall, Wales, and Irelar<), the 
ocean voyages, the expansion in America, 
the struggle with Spain, and the wars in 
Ireland and the Netherlands. The entire 
trilogy, apparently, is to be a study of the 
greatness of Queen Elizabeth (a “subtle, 
difficult, precariously poised nature”), but 
the particular thesis of this book is that 
the crucial contribution to overseas ex- 
pansion was made by the sailors of Corn- 
wall, Rowse’s own home. He writes of his 
country as only one can who loves it 
deeply, who has caught its spirit, who 
understands its peculiar contribution to 


the world—its devotion to industry, per- 
sonal freedom, toleration, and common 
sense. He writes of men not far short of 
fabulous—Philip II, who boasted of his 
monstrous palace, “from whence I rule 
the world”; Hakluyt, Hawkins, Gilbert, 
Drake, and Anthony Jenkinson, whose 
travels took him to the Near East, to 
Moscow, to Bokhara. The words on Drake 
deserve quotation, not only for their own 
richness but also because they suggest how 
gloriously impossible is the prose style with 
which Rowse dishes out his great gobs of 
history: 

The English have so many moments 
of him imprinted on their mind: of the 
early August Sunday in 1573, about 
sermon time, when the news ran over the 
town at Plymouth that the Captain was 
back from Nombre de Dios, and all the 
congregation poured out of St. Andrew’s, 
their minds were so surpassed “with 
desire and delight to see him that very 
few or none remained with the preacher.” 
Or perhaps it is at Nombre de Dios 
itself, outside the King’s treasure-house, 
and Drake telling his men that he had 
brought them to the mouth of the 
treasure-house of the world; or climbing 
that tree from which he first saw the 
Pacific and praying, if God would give 
him life and leave, that he might sail 
an English ship once upon those waters. 
I am impressed by Rowse’s ability to 

pierce to the very depths of nations and 
human character: James I is described as 
“a sensible man at bottom” and Henry VII 
as “a very wise and far-seeing Welshman 
...@ man prudent and wary, with no 
confidence in life . . . a man who kept his 
thoughts to himself, was capable of endless 
self-restraint, never betrayed by any sense 
of security.” Rowse’s ability to illuminate 
history with literature and literature with 
history by reference to balladry, Donne, 
Camden, the Herberts, Shakespeare will 
commend him to some readers. Others will 
like his keen sense of the human dilemma 
(“higher standards could only come through 
conflicts and human suffering, inflicted and 
borne”); and he will even be enjoyed for 
his little prejudices—his devotion to reason, 
his dislike of women and of religious in- 
tolerance. But at the root of it all lie 
Rowse’s deep-seated patriotism, his sense 
of the glory of the age he writes about, his 
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skill as a raconteur. These gifts enable him 
to write a history that booms and rever- 
berates and glows—just like his subject. 


JaMes Roy KING 
ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, PA. 





Primitive Societies 

THE LAW OF PRIMITIVE MAN: A 
STUDY IN COMPARATIVE LEGAL 
DYNAMICS. By E. Adamson Hoebel. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Tor- 
onto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 1954. Pp. 
357. $7.15. 

HOPI ETHICS: A THEORETICAL AN- 
ALYSIS. By Richard B. Brandt. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1954. Pp. x 
+ 398. $7.50. 


NEW LIVES FOR OLD: CULTURAL 
TRANSFORMATION — MANUS, 1928- 
1953. By Margaret Mead. New York: 
William Morrow and Company. Toronto: 
George J. McLeod, Ltd. 1956. Pp. xxi + 
548. 16 plates, 3 fig. $6.75. 

4A SOLOMON ISLAND SOCIETY: KIN- 
SHIP AND LEADERSHIP AMONG THE 
SIUAI OF BOUGAINVILLE. By Douglas 
L. Oliver. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 
1955. Pp. x + 533. 16 plates, numerous 
maps and figures. $13.00. 


The first two of the four works cited 
approach fundamental problems of social 
regulation in different ways, the former with 
a concept of “law”, the latter with a con- 
cept of “ethics”. From their own points 
of view both writers attempt to apply highly 
stylized Western European concepts to non- 
literate cultures. In the background of both 
works appears the open question: “Is it 
true that such (legal or ethical) concepts 
form part of the cultural equipment of 
non-literate groups?” That such questions 
are seriously asked can be understood in 
relation to two propositions (the former 
older) that (a) “primitive” peoples are to 
be regarded as qualitatively different from 
“civilized” peoples and (b) all cultures are 
qualitatively distinct and therefore essen- 
tially not comparable. 


Moving in the direction of a general con- 
ception of human culture are such studies 
as Hoebel and Brandt have undertaken, 
attempting in both works to find the under- 
lying and the universal in particular cases. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that both 
writers have been forced to compromise: 
Hoebel, in his working model of the “four 
fundamental reciprocal relations” in legal 
interactions (p. 48) and Brandt, in the 
more inclusive and méaningful context of 
Hopi culture. Hoebel maintains the con- 
text in which legal behaviour takes place 
by dealing with each of a number of non- 
literate groups (Eskimo, Ifugao, Plains, 
Trobriand, Ashanti) in terms of a set of 
culturally derived postulates which readily 
make meaningful not only lega! behaviour 
in the culture described but the particular 
context in which it occurs. By this method 
the forms and the underlying values of 
these cultures readily emerge and they 
become more or less directly comparable. 
Hoebel’s treatment of legal behaviour in 
relation to these contexts is enough in 
itself to recommend his book both to the 
general reader and the specialist. While 
one’s understanding of this behaviour 
emerges readily enough from the contexts 
provided, it does not appear to depend 
upon, or even to be particularly affected 
by, the more technical discussions of law. 

Brandt’s study may be conceived of as 
setting out tc attempt a similar end from the 
standpoint of a theory of ethics, but the 
result has shown his compromise to be 
effected in the opposite way. While the 
study has established in the mind of this 
reviewer no doubt that ethical behaviour — 
in its various technical senses has been 
amply demonstrated for Hopi individuals, 
(and the study throws interesting light on 
contemporary Hopi ethical attitudes and 
interpersonal relations in the process of 
change) the particular result of the book 
is more of a _ systematic discussion of 
concepts and attitudes as such than a 
systematic discussion of Hopi culture or 
social organization in relation to this form 
of behaviour. Nevertheless, Brandt writes 
extensively on Hopi background (“The 
Hopi and his World”), the framework of 
Hopi ideals (“The Ideal Personality”), pat- 
terns of change, and so on. 

Margaret Mead’s “New Lives for Old” 
presents an account of her return to Manus 
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(in Melanesia) about which she wrote her 
“Growing Up in New Guinea” in 1930. 
Her return has been productive of a highly 
interesting story of a particular kind of 
cultural change, the conditions underlying 
which constitute the body of her work. We 
find in Mead a search for new kinds of 
statements about the relation of the indi- 
vidual to his group, and to groups beyond 
his group, wherein change takes place. 

The people of Manus are evidently 
undergoing a process of voluntary shedding 
of a whole set of institutianal behaviours 
(which defined the “old culture”) for a 
new set, and this in the presence of an 
outside model (Euro-American sub-culture) 
as seen by the Manus through administra- 
tive patterns and occupational forces dur- 
ing the second World War. To those 
schooled in that thought which demands 
intimate relations between culture and 
personality, this apparent rejection of a 
tried, intimately known, old culture, appears 
overdramatic and overdone; it seems, in- 
deed, that Mead would be the last to believe 
that culture change could take place in 
this way. But her work carries conviction, 
and this increases as one proceeds through 
one set of determinants after another in 
this change. 

Perhaps the highlight of her entire book 
is to be found in the eleventh chapter, “The 
New Way”, which depicts a peoples self- 
consciously involved in trying to change 
themselves into the likeness of a model 
they have constructed of Western culture. 
Here one finds not only loss of the old, but 
its reinterpretation, old forms of human 
relations being worked into new ones 
(although not without resulting conflicts and 
divided loyalties), growth of new institu- 
tions, such as the “bank”, the “court”, the 
“school”, the “hospital”, all of them native 
endeavours, all extra-legal from the stand- 
point of Australian administrators, yet 
each badly needed under the new conditions 
of change. With the breakdown of wide- 
spread obligations of hospitality to kins- 
men from alien communities an “inn” is 
clearly required, and the fumbling attempts 
of the Manus to fill this need were under 
way at the time of Mead’s visit. There is 
a particular flavour of “quaintness” here 
with which Mead appears to endow all her 
Oceanic peoples, making them delightful, 
unbelievable, yet essentially real. 


Douglas Oliver’s “A Solomon Island 
Society” (also Melanesia) is the one work 
in the group that can be described as a 
general study. Adaptation to a particular 
physical environment, beliefs concerning 
the relation of man to nature, descriptions 
of the economy, households, the life cycle, 
the community, kin relations and various 
associations, provide a context for under- 
standing the culture of these Bougainville 
hamlets which forms a necessary back- 
ground to Oliver’s comprehensive discus- 
sion of leadership. The tried-and-true 
method of becoming a leader among the 
Siuai (by dispensing hospitality, by giving 
large feasts to the “right” people, by 
publicly humiliating a powerful rival) has 
a ring of the familiar about it. Beliefs con- 
cerning a leader’s personality serve to 
elabarate the pattern, and by the time one 
follows the career of a single leader 
(chapter 13), endeavouring to discount the 
local and the particular—‘“I’ve become a 
mumi now, a mumi with one pig!” (p. 
432),—one feels that Oliver is giving form 
to the universal in human interaction. His 
fifteenth chapter (on Integration) attempts 
to relate four systems that are an inescap- 
able reality to the people of the Siuai 
hamlets, not all of them being of native 
origin. These Oliver categorizes under “as- 
semblages or systems of norms” (p. 541) 
which he abstracts as: Kinship ideology, 
Rank ideology, Administration ideology, 
and Mission ideology. He then carefully 
examines the extent to which consistency or 
-contradiction of pattern occurs, thus pro- 
viding a framework for the prediction of 
change. 

In the reviewer’s estimation the works 
are all outstanding, but each has its own 
usefulness. Indeed, the four books could 
provide the laymen with a course in social 
and cultural anthropology: Oliver’s for 
general concepts and methods, Mead’s for 
a study of culture and personality in change 
(along with a general introduction to this 
field which she provides), Hoebel’s for a 
demonstration of the comparative approach 
to cultural contexts, Brandt’s for a study 
of the possible applications for a highly 
stylized Wesiern European concept to the 
non-literate field. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


Tom F. S. McFEeer 
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A Canadian “First” 


THE SACRIFICE. By Adele Wiseman. 
Toronto: Macmillan. 1956. Pp. 346. $3.95. 


“The Sacrifice” is the story of three 
generations of a Jewish immigrant family. 
Abraham, his wife Sarah, and their son 
Isaac came from the Ukraine, where two 
older sons had been killed in a pogrom, 
to test the New World in Winnipeg. 
Abraham was a butcher, a man of God, and 
a man who celebrated life. In time Isaac 
began to work as a tailor and became a 
teacher. But Sarah and Isaac died, and ia 
his grief Abraham violently denied the 
life he had praised. Eventually Isaac’s son 
Moses achieved a measure of reconciliation 
with his grandfather and with the sorrows 
and defeats of the past. 

In her first novel Adele Wiseman gives 
ancient myths and traditions a new life in 
the raw and violent climate of the New 
World. Her themes are the conflict between 
generations, the struggle of a man to know 
himself, and the dreadful irony of death 
emerging from a too ardent seeking after 
life. “The Sacrifice” was written and re- 
written during the half dozen years after 
Miss Wiseman graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. It is plainly a work 
of fine integrity, maturity and devotion. 

One evidence of its maturity can be 
found in Adele Wiseman’s ability to tackle 
sO many ambitions themes without losing 
control of her material or destroying the 
individuality of her characters. Abraham 
is a figure who might easily have wrecked 
any novel, and the humane, rather wistful 
and passive Isaac does grow insubstantial 
in his long shadow. But the others con- 
stitute a vigorous, multi-coloured com- 
munity. Those of the older generation may 
have formed themselves almost unbidden in 
Adele Wiseman’s mind: Abraham’s com- 
panion Chaim, the temptress Laiah, the 
neighborhood busybody Mrs. Plopler. But 
Ruth, Isaac’s wife, who is from the younger 
generation, is also a memorable character. 
And in the person of the butcher’s son 
Hymie, Miss Wiseman demonstrates her 
natural abilities as a novelist; for the shal- 
low, cynical, conniving Hymie unexpectedly 
shows his humanity, and the reader re- 
sponds to a hidden level of his personality. 

One of the most interesting and subtle 
achievements of this novel is its description 


of the relationship between the Jewish 
quarter and the larger community. Miss 
Wiseman has endowed Winnipeg with a 
mountain, and its Gentile inhabitants loom 
over the people of her book with a remote 
benevolence and a distant hostility. “The 
Sacrifice” is neither a typical, nostalgic 
Jewish family chronicle nor a_ typical, 
socially-conscious novel about frustration 
and discrimination. The city is left deliber- 
ately vague, but the symbolic atmosphere 
of the book is firmly rooted in the inner 
lives of a handful of characters and a 
dense, loving description of a few streets, 
some crowded homes, a synagogue, and the 
butcher shop. 

Occasionally the symbolic framework of 
“The Sacrifice” and the movement of its 
prose seem to inhibit Adele Wiseman’s 
natural authority as a novelist and the 
vitality of some of her characters. But the 
impression it creates is one of maturity 
and devotion, and Adele Wiseman has 
taken her essential lesson from Abraham. 
She celebrates life. 


ROBERT WEAVER 


TORONTO 





Poets of the Antipodes 


NEW ZEALAND VERSE. Selected by 
Robert Chapman and Jonathan Bennett. 
London and Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. 1956. Pp. xxxii + 341. $4.25. 


This volume is timely and welcome for 
a number of reasons. We are reminded 
with increasing frequency that the destiny 
of the antipodean members of the Com- 
monwealth is one with our own. Their 
foreign policies, like ours, must have a 
strong Pacific tendency, in both senses of 
the word; and this common policy, being a 
matter of survival, is permanent for all. To 
discover from their poetry—that most 
delicate and explicit of all self-revelations 
—how New Zealanders view the world, 
their own history and themselves at home 
is an Opportunity to be seized with alacrity. 

The likeness to Canadian poetry is suf- 
ficiently striking. The earlier poets are as 
Victorian in outlook and technique as our 
own. Outstanding among them is William 
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Pember Reeves, whose loving recollections 
of England and enthusiastic acceptance of 
his new, strange home give his poems a fine 
polarity. 

Like us, the New Zealand poets, having 
with difficulty and delay got out from under 
the poetic verbiage of the Victorians, find 
themselves in the equally adhesive medium 
of post-Eliot phrasing and imagery. They 
too struggle, without complete success, to 
avoid a distressing sameness of diction. 
And they, too, share our reluctance to 
attempt large, well-developed poems of 
organized complexity. 

There are also striking differences be- 
tween New Zealand and Canadian poetry, 
and these: throw light on differences of 
social and political history. The florescence 
of the Roberts - Lampman - Carman - Scott 
period, of post-Confederation élan, seems 
to have no counterpart in the southern 
dominion, whose political development pro- 
ceeded on different lines. And when we 
come to themes of failure, grief and dis- 
possession, instead of the almost standard- 
ized Canadian verse of “social significance 
and protest”, this volume offers the ageless 
lament over personal ill-luck: 

Well, I’m leaving the poor old place, 

and it cuts as keen as a knife; 


The place that’s broken my heart—the 

place where I’ve lived my life. 

Not least, this volume will reassure the 
Canadian anthology-maker that his pro- 
blems are not peculiar to his own country. 
Up to a point these will yield to intensive 
research, careful critical evaluation, and 
competent analysis. Then a curtain descends 
and no perspective is possible in which to 
distinguish the greater from the less, for 
no development projects itself with any 
plausibility into the future. The British, 
and even the Americans, respond by re- 
treating into their own history far enough 
to get a vista. But neither we nor our anti- 
podean friends can do so. Time alone will 
solve the problem, though some possible 
solutions are not pleasant to envisage. 

But it is time to remind ourselves that 
this volume, as its primary purpose, offers 
the pure pleasure of poetry. James Baxter, 
Charles Brasch, Allen Curnow, A. R. D. 
Fairburn, Denis Glover are names that 
deserve to be known to every reader of 
contemporary poetry in this country. Here 


is a fair sample, the opening and concluding 
lines of Baxter’s “The Homecoming”: 

Odysseus has come home to the gully 

farm 

Where the macrocarpa windbreak shields 

a house 

Heavy with time’s reliques—the brown- 

filmed photographs 

Of ghosts more real than he; the man- 

kind measuring arm 

Of a pendulum clock; and true yet to 

her vows, 

His mother, grief’s Penelope. .. . 

And he—rebels; and yields 

To the old covenant—calms the bleating 

Ewe in birth travail. The smell of saddle 

leather 

His sacrament; or the sale day drink; 

yet hears beyond sparse fields 

On reef and cave the sea’s hexameter 

beating. 

This kind of immediacy is balanced by 
reflective verse, where the contemporary 
scene yields a cosmic reference. Such in- 
sights are common in a poet like Brasch, 
as in these lines on Rangitoto: 

But the mountain still lives out that 

fiercer life 

Beneath its husk of darkness; blind to 

the age 

Scuttling by it over shiftless waters, 

The cold beams that wake upon its 

headlands : 

To usher night-dazed ships. For it belongs 

to 

A world of fire before the rocks and 

waters. ; 
Roy DANIELLs 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 





Literary Giants 


THE WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN. Edited 
by Eward Niles Hooker and H. T. Sweden- 
berg, jr. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press. Volume I: Poems 
1649-1680. 1956. Pp. xvii + 414. $8.50. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, EDITOR OF 
SHAKESPEARE. By Arthur Sherbo. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois. 1956. Pp. xi + 
181. $4.00 cloth; $3.00 paper. 


Homage has constantly been paid to 
the name of John Dryden during the last 
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twenty-five years, until once more he is 
reverenced as poet and critic almost as 
much as in his own day, when he had his 
special chair at Will’s Coffee House and 
dictated to the literary world. The support 
of Father Hopkins, Mr. T. S. Eliot, and 
other members of the advance guard in the 
last generation, made his position secure 
for the time being. Nevertheless Dryden 
had mostly to be read in unsatisfactory 
editions. The Scott-Saintsbury edition went 
out of print just as Dryden himself began 
to come into vogue. A good collection of 
his major critical essays came out, a deluxe 
edition of his plays, and more recently a 
well edited volume of his letters. But for 
most of his warmest admirers the poetry 
was the heart of Dryden’s achievement, 
and the poetry had to be read in one-volume 
popular reprints which often had doubtful 
textual authority and almost always lacked 
explanatory notes. 

It is odd that the vogue of Dryden did 
not sooner lead to a new edition of his 
poetry, if not of his whole works. For 
Dryden is a difficult poet, whatever his 
precise place may be in the line of wit, 
a poet dealing in quaint conceits and far- 
fetched allusions. Moreover his genius did 
not lend itself to working with whole cloth. 
He seldom wrote, either as poet or critic, 
except in response to some external situa- 
tion—a political crisis, a quarrel, a visit 
by his theatrical company to Oxford, the 
publication of a new book. Without know- 
ledge of the particular situation in which 
a work originated, it is impossible to 
understand precisely what Dryden is say- 
ing. The reader who, relying too much on 
the autonomy of a work of literature, 
insists on reading Dryden in an unen- 
cumbered text, may miss a great deal of 
the meaning. 

The University of California Press has 
now set out to fill the obvious gap with a 
splendid edition of everything Dryden 
wrote, except the letters, which when com- 
plete will comprise about a dozen volumes. 
The first volume, which has just appeared, 
contains the poems written between 1649 
and 1680, along with the prose prefaces 
and dedications that go with them, and the 
theatrical prologues and epilogues of the 
same period. Dryden’s text occupies the 
first 165 pages of the volume, clear of 
notes except for a mutter of variants in 


the lower margin whenever the editors have 
departed from the readings of their copy- 
texts. The reader, however, must turn to 
the back of the book for complete textual 
notes. Most of the copy-texts and a great 
many of the other texts collated have been 
drawn from the rich Dryden collection in 
the William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Library at the University of California, 
but the editors have also collated many 
other copies throughout the United States. 
But before reaching the textual notes, one 
comes on a section of commentary ex- 
tending to over 200 pages, including for 
each work an introduction, with often a 
special note on the verse, and then explana- 
tory notes on all difficult passages. The 
commentary is remarkably rich and in- 
formative, and is packed with illustrative 
quotations from contemporary sources. It 
is hard to think of anything one could want 
for a study of Dryden that this edition has 
not provided. 

In paper, binding, type and all other 
aspects of physical appearance, this edition 
is in every way worthy the great poet whom 
it honours. The work of the editors satisfies 
the most exacting standards of scholarship; 
a checking of one of their collations by 
means of a copy in the Houghton Library 
at Harvard betrayed no errors. One might 
might perhaps question the wisdom of one 
or two editorial decisions, such as that to 
separate text from commentary and again 
from variant readings, for the sake of at- 
tracting “the general reader of unspecialized 
interests”, who, for an edition that will 
cost altogether about $100.00, must be a 
rare bird indeed. An even more fundamental 
doubt occurs over the mingling in the com- 
mentary of objective fact and subjective 
critical interpretation. Should the editor 
of a great classic text not confine himself 
in his notes pretty strictly to fact, leaving 
interpretations to be fought over in separate 
works by the critics? Nevertheless the edi- 
tors of the California Dryden have under- 
taken not only to give the world a sound 
text of Dryden’s works, but also to con- 
duct a public graduate seminar on them. 
Who are we not to be duly thankful for 
all the good things they have spread out 
before us? 


Professor Sherbo’s monograph on John- 
son’s edition of Shakespeare makes available 
such a lot of valuable new information that 
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one cannot help wishing it were a better 
book than it is. He has given us a large 
number of important notes on Johnson’s 
critical opinions and terms, such as the 
much abused word “harsh” as applied to 
Lycidas. His most important contribution 
is showing the extent to which Johnson 
both as textual editor and commentator was 
indebted to his predecessors and contem- 
poraries. Even in the much admired Pre- 
face, writes Mr. Sherbo, “Johnson is the 
spokesman for his age. Some of the ideas 

. were current in the periodicals of the 
time; most were pretty much common pro- 
perty.” [p. 60] But the reader’s confi- 
dence is occasionally shaken. Mr. Sherbo 
writes, for example, that Johnson, in his 
opening remarks on Shakespeare’s char- 
acters, “is taking a stand against the doc- 
trine of decorum, not the decorum that 
demanded nothing but soldierly actions 
from a soldier, but the diluted, and hence 
more insidious because less obvious, kind 
which insisted that Shakespeare’s characters 
were so individualized that no speech could 
appropriately be spoken by any character 
other than the one for whom it was in- 
tended.” [p. 55] But what is this diluted 
kind of decorum? Was the word ever so 
used, either by romantic critics praising 
absolute individualization of character, or 
by neo-classical ones condemning it? More- 
over in several places he writes confidently 
of Johnson’s mistakes as a critic—on the 
superiority of comedy over tragedy, on 
dramatic illusion, on the “homiletic aspect 
of literature”, for example—without any 
deep analysis of these opinions and in the 
belief that they are wrong as factual errors 
are wrong. Though generally learned, Mr. 
Sherbo, in his excellent discussion of the 
term “harsh”, has also failed to note that 
the essential point was made as long ago 
as 1939 by Miss Edith Morley in the Year's 
Work in English Studies. Finally, and per- 
haps most important, Mr. Sherbo’s book 
leaves one with a confused impression 
owing to a lack of direction in its planning. 
Sometimes he is giving us the history of 
Johnson’s labours, sometimes he is explain- 
ing Johnson’s critical terms, sometimes he 
is tracing his indebtednesses, critical and 
textual, and sometimes he is discussing the 
reputation of Johnson’s finished product. 
He scuttles back and forth between these 
concerns at will without bothering to build 


up an argument by progressive stages. 
Consequently he fails to give his readers 
a clear, overall appraisal of the book about 
which he is writing shrewdly on the details. 


CLARENCE TRACY 


UUIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 





THE LIFE RECORDS OF JOHN MILTON. 
By J. Milton French. Rutgers University 
Press. Volume Ill, 1954. Pp. 470. $7.50. 
Volume IV, 1956. Pp. 482. $7.50. 


Every serious student of Milton must be 
grateful to Dr. French for the able scholar- 
ship, devoted interest, and meticulous care 
with which he is carrying out his compre- 
hensive plan in these volumes. He has 
assembled in chronological order all rele- 
vant and available information about the 
incidents, the interests, and the duties of 
Milton’s life. He has made eager search 
through Government records, contemporary 
publications, parish and court records, 
through official and private letters written 
by, to, and about Milton, in England or 
on the Continent. He has consulted other 
men’s translations of non-English letters 
and publications, although as a rule he has 
used his own. And he has done all this with 
humility and with generous thanks to those 
who have helped him. His work in collect- 
ing and arranging the material for his 
Milton in Chancery has made him expertly 
familiar with the long labours and exhaust- 
ing processes of that notable Court, and 
he has been able here to untangle and ex- 
plain the complicated legal and financial 
actions and transactions in which Milton 
became involved through his relations with 
the Powell family. Among these various 
documents Dr. French has _ interspersed, 
though sparingly, illuminating extracts from 
the early biographies. He frequently refers 
to Miss Darbishire’s Early Lives of Milton: 
and, indeed, no book could better supple- 
ment his own material. He also refers 
frequently to Professor Masson’s work and 
conclusions, and the reader must be impres- 
sed again and again with the able, com- 
prehensive, and imaginative way in which 
that great exponent of Milton gathered and 
used critically much of the information 
which Dr. French presents in detail. 
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No great poet has suffered more than 
Milton from editors and biographers who 
disapproved of his politics. One of the 
beneficent features of this compilation is 
that the disinterested editor is not con- 
cerned with praise or blame unless either 
forms part of the contemporary record. 
Today, when Milton’s poetry and life pro- 
vide favourite subjects for academic in- 
quiry, it is devoutly to be hoped that they 
will soon be presented to pupils in schools 
with more intelligent appreciation and with 
less repetition of outworn opinions. 


Volume III covers the years between, 
1651 and 1655, Volume IV the years be- 
tween 1655 and 1670. These are, in large 
part, what some critics have called Milton’s 
“prose years”. The thoughtful, eager boy, 
and the comely young man, delighting in 
poetry, music, and learning, in travel and 
in beauty of sight and sound, have passed; 
past, too are the days of difficult decision 
for the moderate man, the spiritual ad- 
venture of renouncing much that he cher- 
ished for the sake of the ideal of freedom 
which he valued most of all. Here, in his 
forties and fifties, is the hard-pressed 
Government servant, attending long and 
tiresome meetings of the Council of State, 
often frustrated and exhausted by the 
ignorance, inattention, and inexperience of 
most of its members. The reader would be 
dull indeed who could not become im- 
mersed in Milton’s affairs, presented here 
almost from day to day. From the animated 
correspondence between Continental schol- 
ars, we realize that he was known to them 
not as a poet but as a writer of Latin prose 
whose book, defending the action of the 
English Government in putting the King 
to death, was widely read and discussed, 
and had made him the opponent of 
Salmasius in a bitter controversy. At 
times scholars applauded Miéilton’s satire 
and skill, even when his arguments did 
not convince them. In England, on the 
other hand, the hatred roused by garbled 
versions of his opinions on divorce made 
him regret that he had used the vernacular. 
His controversia! political writings show one 
part of his work for the Government; an- 
other part appears in his translations from 
English into Latin of official diplomatic 
correspondence with Continental Govern- 
ments of various kinds and degrees, letters 


of congratulation, of introduction, of in- 
formation, of protest. For years these are 
signed by the Speaker, or by the President 
of the Council; but early in 1654 they be- 
gin to be signed by the Protector. The 
diary of Hermann Mylius, agent in England 
for the Count of Oldenburg, and a per- 
sistent pleader for special and favourable 
attention, shows Milton’s constant care and 
courtesy; more than one official visitor 
became a devoted friend. 


Milton’s private letters, and the reports 
of others, show his eyesight to be con- 
stantly failing, until early in 1652 he be- 
came completely blind. Three months earlier 
he had been re-appointed “Secretary for 
Foreign Languages”, and he continued to 
do the work, with some help, listening and 
dictating. In 1655 he seems to have had 
more time to himself for writing, for 
playing the organ, for an occasional hour 
of recreation with a friend; his sonnets to 
Lawrence and to Cyriack Skinner show his 
taste and his pleasure. Yet often in that year 
his letters to friends mention pressure of 
business. In the same year he wrote not 
only his famous sonnet on the massacre of 
the Piedmontese, but also vigorous official 
letters of protest, signed by the Protector. 
In 1658 his revised edition of The Defence 
of the English People was published. But 
before the end of that year the Protector 
died; within six months official letters writ- 
ten by Milton announced the end of Richard 
Cromwell’s Protectorate and are signed, 
once more, by the Speaker of Parliament. 
Late in 1659 Milton seems to have collected 
copies of his official letters and some other 
writings; these are now owned by Columbia 
University. In private letters to two of his 
friends who were travelling on the Con- 
tinent he mentions “these civil discords of 
ours, or rather madnesses”. 

After 1659 there are, of course, no 
official letters written by Milton. Some 
extracts for the year 1660 refer to his 
financial losses and difficulties. With steady 
optimism or obstinacy or the fighting 
courage of the “last ditcher”, he was writ- 
ing The Ready and Easy Way to Establish 
a Free Commonwealth, and by March it 
was published. Extracts for the rest of the 
year show that he was answered, attacked, 
taunted, derided, his blindness jeered at. 
There is reliable evidence that he went 
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into hiding in the house of a friend; Dr. 
French suggests one of the Diodati family. 
Other friends—possibly Andrew Marvell 
and Sir William Davenant—used influence 
to have him pardoned, but copies of his 
“infamous books” were ordered to be burnt 
by the hangman, and he himself was later 
“taken into custody” by the Sergeant at 
Arms; Dr. French discusses this arrest and 
his release. 

Extracts from later books state that early 
in 1662 Milton first met Thomas Elwood, 
who became invaluable to him as an 
ammanuensis. The outstanding item among. 
the extracts for the remaining years of this 
volume records a great event, the licensing 
and publication of Paradise Lost. 


WILHELMINA GORDON 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 





Father of Anarchy 


PIERRE-JOSEPH PROUDHON. By George 
Woodcock. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, British Book Service (Canada) Limi- 
ted, Toronto. 1956. Pp. ix + 292. $5.50. 


Pierre Joseph Proudhon (1809-1865) was 
one of the most prolific as well as paradoxi- 
cal writers of the last century, and his life 
and ideas have been subjects of many 
studies. Mr. Woodcock’s biography is a 
contribution to this literature, one which 
deserves and undoubtedly will receive at- 
tention, especially since little has been 
written on Proudhon in English. 

Born of peasant stock, Proudhon was 
one of those few figures in history whose 
intellectual power could not be held within 
the narrow bounds imposed by their early 
environment. With very little formal educa- 
tion, working for some years as a printer 
and as an executive, Proudhon reached fame 
as a political philosopher and social re- 
former. He was probably the first writer 
to call himself an anarchist and the best 
known anarchist theoretician, Peter Kropot- 
kin, referred to him as “the father of 
anarchy”. 

Proudhon does not display that calm and 
patient analysis of social problems evi- 
denced in Godwin, or the clear and sus- 
tained approach of Kropotkin, nor does 


he propagate the philosophical materialism 
and revolutionary enthusiasm typical of 
Bakunin. Yet, in common with these anar- 
chist thinkers, he sees the goal of his 
struggle in the establishment of justice. 
In spite of many contradictions, inconsis- 
tencies and even conservative opinions (for 
instance, on women and their place in 
socicty), his views on the State, property, 
sucia! revolution, federalism, and war, have 
left their impact, both in theory and prac- 
tice, on socialism in general and anarchism 
and syndicalism in particular. This was 
especially evident during the existence of 
the First International, and was also re- 
flected in the split between the Bakuninists 
and Marxists which brought about the end 
of the International in 1872. It should also 
be remembered that, in spite of Marx’s 
passionate defence of the Paris Commune 
of 1871, it was Proudhonian rather than 
Marxian principles that were embodied in 
some of its social arrangements. 

Mr. Woodcock, who shows understand- 
able admiration and affection for his hero, 
has thrown interesting light on several 
phases of Proudhon’s life and work, partly 
because he has been able to make good use 
of Proudhon’s manuscript diary which is 
in the possession of Proudhon’s grand- 
daughters. His own appraisals and con- 
clusions, although not likely to be accepted 
by all students of Proudhon, are worthy 
of consideration. At any rate, several of 
them, for example, his rejection of the claim 
that it was Marx who introduced Proudhon 
to Hegel, can hardly be refuted. Mr. 
Woodcock also gives fair summaries of 
Proudhon’s chief works so that for many 
students this biography may also serve 
as a general introduction to Proudhon’s 
thought. 

To make a critical point (one, incident- 
ally, that can be made with regard to 
several recent books)—the absence of 
notes will be regretted by readers with a 
deeper interest in the subject. The book, 
however, has a very useful bibliography, 
and the only reference I miss is S. Y. Lu’s 
The Political Theories of P. J. Proudhon 
(New York, 1922) in the fourth section 
which is devoted to “Works on Proudhon”. 


D. Novac 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY 





Potpourri 


Arrivals and Departures 


The Northern Review, one of the most 
lively and tenacious “little magazines” an- 
nounces cessation of publication with its 
last issue (Volume 7, No. 4). The strong 
personal leadership of its editor, John 
Sutherland, is attested by the fact that his 
own death was the direct cause of the 
demise of the magazine. The departure of 
both from the Canadian literary scene will 
be generally lamented. 

As if to compensate for this loss, Issue 
One of The Tamarack Review (39 Charles 
St. W., Toronto) makes an auspicious 
entrance with an attractive and sprightly 
format, readable print and an impressive 
editorial board. A veritable galaxy of Cana- 
dian literary stars provides such choice 
material that the editors will now face a 
constant challenge to maintain the excellent 
first impression they have created. 

A second arrival is The Canadian Music 
Journal, quarterly offspring of the Canadian 
Music Council. Here, too, we are presented 
with a gala premiére in which old stars 
like Sir Ernest MacMillan and Percy 
Scholes team up with newcomers like Glenn 
Gould (the latter, incidentally, displaying 
a bewildering linguistic virtuosity com- 
parable to his keyboard wizardy). It is a 
healthy sign to observe that New Brunswick 
has the editorship and printing of this 
Journal. 


By’s Way 


Robert Leggett’s Rideau Waterway (Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press $5.00) is the 
product of a long-standing love affair be- 
tween the author and the historic old canal 
system engineered by the founder of Ot- 
tawa, Colonel John By. I defy any reader 
to withstand the author’s enthusiasm for 
his subject; nor for that matter, would it 
be possible for the serious studeiit of Cana- 
dian history to remain unimpressed by the 
indefatiguable scholarly research that has 
entered into the reconstruction of every 
lovely mile of that waterway. Mr. Leggett 
has written a three-dimensional book and 
it is difficult to know which one of its 
three approaches warrants the most praise. 


As a first-class contribution to early Cana- 
dian history it could stand alone. Equally 
it could rest on its merits as an engineer’s 
analysis of a magnificent technical accom- 
plishment completed despite fantastic nat- 
ural obstacles and probably without parallel 
in the early 1800’s on a continent soon 
to be famous for its engineering feats. 
Finally it is one of the few handboks that 
could, in its unostentatious guided tour of 
the waterway stand beside those many 
volumes of a similar order which it seems 
the British writer is so adept in producing. 
I propose at the first opportunity, Leggett’s 
book in hand, to take off on a tour of 
Colonel By’s Way. 


Maps With a Message 


The World Crisis in Maps by Dimitri J. 
Tosevic (Ryerson Press $3.50) ambitiously 
aims, largely through the use of colourful 
simplified maps, to explain “the Soviet Grip 
in Europe and Asia”, the “Forces that Lead 
(sic) to World War I and World War II” 
and the present “Free World Under Soviet 
Pressure”. The message of the maps is, of 
necessity, buttressed with excellent cap- 
sulated accounts of recent domestic and in- 
ternational events, statistics of communist 
party strength, etc. The book is marred by 
a somewhat messianic, hysterical note which 
produces such concluding chapters as “How 
to Save the World from Soviet Dictatorship” 
and “What You Can Do”. All the same 
here is a useful, ready reference book for 
the modest price involved. 


For the more serious student of world 
politics the new Oxford Regional Economic 
Atlas Series will provide more detailed and 
substantial fare. The first of these most 
appropriately covers The U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern Europe (Oxford University Press, 
$8.50): It is obviously the product of a 
large-scale cooperative venture in which 
hosts of references and experts have been 
drawn upon to produce authentic and most 
up-to-date material. The maps beautifully 
designed and coloured, are a pleasure to 
the eye and yield rich rewards to the 
careful viewer. Apart from the excellent, 
detailed reference maps there are many 
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“Topic Maps” covering geology, soil, cli- 
mate, agriculture, minerals, human geog- 
raphy and so on. First-class brief material 
supplements each of the maps. Finally, 
there is a Gazetteer with enough strange 
names to satisfy the most romantic follower 
of Marco Polo. 


History Through Pictures 


Maps are not the only means of vividly 
depicting world events as two illustrated 
history books clearly reveal. A Picture 
History of Canada (Oxford Press, $3.50) 
makes such a feature of the illustrations 
(drawn by Clarke Hutton) that the names 
of the authors of the accompanying text 
(Ivon Owen and William Toye) have been 
concealed on an inside page. A private test 
with Grade 5-6 children indicates that this 
volume ought to be extremely popular in 
public school libraries. The almost gaudily 
colourful illustrations should dispel an im- 
pression which, sad to relate, is often in- 
spired (in adults and children alike) by 
our text-book histories, that Canadian his- 
tory is dull and uneventful. This is a happy 
addition to our serious literature for juven- 
iles; illustrator, text writers and publishers 
have collaborated to good purpose. 


At a more advanced level, suitable for all 
ages, there comes from Batsford (Clarke 
Irwin in Canada) another illustrated history 
book Everyday Life in New Testament 
Times by A. C. Bouquet. This is produced 
with those high standards of typography 
and illustration which readers of other 
Batsford books will have come to take for 
granted. The author, who is a _ world- 
renowned theological scholar, has vividly 
re-created in the simplest language and 
with the help of magnificent line drawings 
by Marjorie Quennell, a whole civilization. 
We know, almost as if we had been there, 
what sort of houses people lived in, their 
drainage, plumbing and lighting systems; 
how they were fed, clothed; what they read, 
how and by what means they wrote; their 
social and domestic customs; their medical 
practices; their systems of government, of 
trade, of transportation; their recreations 
and their religious observances. Here is 
creative history-writing that vitalizes all it 
touches—and all this for two dollars and 
ten cents! 





Re-issue of Two Canadian 
Classics 


Two important contributions to Canadian 
economic history have been re-issued: The 
Fur Trade in Canada by the late Harold 
Innis (University of Toronto Press, $8.50) 
and The Empire of the St. Lawrence by 
Donald Creighton (Macmillans of Canada, 
$7.50). Former students of Professor 
Creighton will recall the pleasure they 
experienced in discovering a history text 
that was not only scholarly but marked with 
the fine literary craftsmanship which hosts 
of readers have more recently enjoyed in 
his Macdonald biography. Professor Innis’ 
works were never read for their literary 
style but students were always conscious 
of being in the presence of a great mind 
which wove its way painstakingly through 
a frightening maze of detail only to burst 
into a clearing where grand conclusions 
and exciting relationships were assembled 
with masterly imagination. Fish, fur, forests - 
—these were the basic “staples” which 
sustained the outposts of Western civiliza- 
tion and left their marks on the European 
heartland. These were replaced in the 
twentieth century by wheat, minerals, pulp 
and paper and hydro-electric power. Build- 
ing on these stepping stones, in his later 
years, Professor Innis was constructing 
more daring syntheses in which the most 
startling interconnections were being es- 
tablished. Canadian students will long re- 
main indebted to the rare incite of this 
great, perceptive scholar. 


Our Canadian publishers surely show 
signs that they have come of age in bring- 
ing home both of these classics which in 
the 1930’s had to look abroad for a press; 
it is a sad reflection that this rehabilitation 
must be associated with the high price tag 
which has had to be attached to both 
volumes. 


Of Men and Power 


C. P. Snow’s Homecomings (Macmillans 
of Canada, $3.00) is his latest addition to 
the Lewis Eliot saga. Readers of The New 
Men and The Masters will recall the 
author’s fascinating pursuit of the power 
motif that asserts itself so variously and 
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unexpectedly in the public and private lives 
of all men. Homecomings concentrates on 
this theme as it expresses itself at the most 
intimate and personal level-between man 
and woman. This is the story of a man 
who in his dealings with the world always 
kept an important part of himself aloof 
and untouched by emotion, a dispassionate 
observer of himself in relation to the human 
comedy and yet so compassionate in his re- 
lations with others as to threaten his own 
personal happiness. Lewis Eliot literally 
“comes home” to himself when he realizes 
this fatal flaw and, in a rather ruthlessly 
drawn denouement is able to redeem his 
personal life. The exceedingly personal stage 
on which this power struggle has been set 
does not prove as rewarding or exciting as 
the broader settings provided in say, The 
New Men; but this is only to say that C. P. 
Snow has written a very good novel rather 
than an overwhelmingly brilliant one. 
Political scientists, too, are also concerned 
with power and its effect on men. Roosevelt. 


QUEEN S QUARTERLY 


The Lion and the Fox by James MacGregor 
Burns (Harcourt Brace & Company—in 
Canada, George J. McLean Ltd., $6.75) 
is such an analysis. Concentrating on the 
earlier years of Roosevelt’s rise to pro- 
minence and the first two presidential terms, 
the author carefully and fairly presents a 
portrait of one of our most complex and 
controversial public figures. The seemingly 
ingenuous, out-going extrovert (whose 
counterpart is found in Snow’s Bevill, the 
cabinet minister) proves to be equally 
surprising in his essential subtlety, his un- 
expected inner resources and his sometimes 
childish petulence. Here is full and dramatic 
documentation for C. P. Snow’s thesis that 
they who work with power—particularly 
in its political form—must be prepared to 
face not only the consequences of its use, 
but the stain it inevitably leaves on the 
soul. 


THE EpIror 











YOUR Comfort Assured 


hether you plan a short trip or a transcontinental journey, 

you'll enjoy it more by Canadian Pacific. You'll relax 
in comfort in modern air-conditioned cars offering every con- 
venience for the traveller. Deluxe dining cars . . . roomy 
coaches . . . plus a wide choice of sleeping accommodations to 
suit your personal taste. 


Next trip you plan—plan to go Canadian Pacific. 


Information 

and reservations 
from any Canadian 
Pacific office. 





